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PREFACE. 



Ik presenting this volume to the members of the Manx 
Society, it will be fomid the contents are of an entirely 
different nature from those which have preceded it, 
yet still carries out the object which the council had 
in view on the formation of the Society — viz. the 
bringing together everything that would in any way 
illustrate the history of this little Island, or, as it 
has not unaptly been called, ^'A Kingdom within a 
Kingdom." An eminent historian has largely made 
use of similar materials, thereby giving his history 
that peculiar interest to the general reader which no 
other possesses. These waifs and strays of Mona's 
wilds, thus collected and illustrated, may probably 
serve a similar purpose to the future '^Macaulay of 
Mona." 

From a notice of works suggested for publication, 
as issued by the Society, it appears that the Rev. 
T. E. Brown was collecting similar materials to the 
present volume, and it is to be regretted he did not 
carry it out; probably his absence from the Island 
has been the chief cause of this not being done. I am 



not aware what progress he had made with his work, 
or if he had proceeded beyond the elucidation of the 
Manx Proverbe. I fortunately possessed an account 
of the lecture he delivered on this subject, the sub- 
stance of which will be found in this voliune, wherein 
he most graphically portrays the characteristics of 
his countrymen. 

Some of the Proverbs and Sayings I had a few 
years b^ written out for an esteemed correspondent 
in the county of Durham, the late Mr. M. Aislabie 
Denhun, who published them along with other North 
Country Sayings in a volume entitled Denham 
Tractt, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1851, but as so few 
were published, and those chiefly for presents, it is 
doubtful if any found their way to the Isle of Man. 
That portion relating to the island was thus dedicated 
" To OberoD and Titania, Ring and Queen of Fairies, 
and the whole Fairy-Court, dwelling in the greater 
Mona, I dedicate this little tract, on the popular 
Rhymes, Proverbs, Sayings, etc. etc, of their native 
Ysle." 

Proverbs are said to be "a nation's wisdom ;" they 
have been studied and recorded by the most learned 
among the anciente as the best instructors both in 
point of regular conduct or common prudenca The 
wisdom of the Manx nation is abundantly exemplified 
in the caution inculcated in many of theirs. 

Of the Ballads and Songs here introduced, some 
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are no doubt familiar to the general reader, while 
others are not so well known. Many of the old 
ballads never having been printed, or, if so, only in 
the form of an occasional broadside, and even then 
very incorrectly, are only to be met with floating 
about in the memories of old people, who here and 
there remember a verse or two, hence the unconnected 
nature of some, emd the difficulty in procuring a 
perfect one. Some are reported to be in the hands of 
the curious collector, which, as yet, I have had no 
opportunity of seeing, while others are said to be 
irrecoverably lost 

The version of lUiam Dh6ne, with the translation, is 
from an old MS. written by the Rev. John Crellin, who 
was vicar of Kirk Michael in 1774, afterwards rector 
of Bride, a gentleman gifted with the poetic muse, 
and I have been assured this specimen of his native 
Manx is very correct, and is the source from whence 
the broadside of 1781 was printed. 

From the statement introducing the loss of the 
Herring Fleet in 1787, it is to be hoped it will be the 
means of setting in a true light a long-standing mis- 
conception as to its extent. The French print alluded 
to is now in the possession of Richard Quirk, Esq. of 
Parville, Receiver-General. 

I am indebted to the kindness of a friend for the 
copy of " Hunt the Keys," which created considerable 
interest at the time of its appearance, as also for the 
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notes to the same. In the deaire to present the Manx 
in as correct a form as possible, the editor has had the 
able assistance of the Rev. John Thomas Qarke, the 
joint editor of the English and Manx Dictumary^ 
published by the Manx Society in their 13th volume, 
1866, which will be a guarantee for the coirectness 
of the Manx renderings in this volume. Since this 
portion has been printed off, several songs, supposed 
to have been lost, have been placed in the editor's 
hands, which he hopes at some future time to be able 
to present to the members of the Society. 

Some Manx MS. songs are also in his possession, 
which might be printed should the council of the 
Society think proper to allow them to appear in that 
language without an English rendering. Also various 
Carols in Manx, which were formerly chanted at 
Christmas time, no doubt to the great edification of 
the people of that day, a custom now rapidly declining. 
One of these carols, written in 1740, extends to fifty- 
six verses; another, "A Hymn of Man's shameful 
fall," by the Rev. Thomas Allen of Kirk Maughold in 
1758, contains sixty-five verses in Manx. A specimen 
of these carvals, being a short one, is given in the 
present collection, composed by the Rev. Vicar-Greneral 
Cosnahan, rector of Bride in 1733, and who died in 
1749. 

The Manx language not having been a printed one 
before the Scriptures were published in 1772, with the 
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exception of a few short pieces by Bishop Wilson in 
1707, was necessarily in a v^ unsettled state, arising 
in a great measure firom the many mutations in writing 
this dialect of the Celtic tongue. 

With regard to the Customs and Superstitions of 

the Island, I have endeavoured to give an account of 
what has chiefly come under my own observation. It 
is a subject that might be greatly enlarged upon, not 
that superstition is to be found lingering in the Isle of 
Man ^one ; it springs up everywhere and in all climes, 
and, as is truly remarked by Hugh Miller, *' it is a weed 
indigenous to the human mind, and will, like other 
weeds, spring up in every coming generation, altho' not 
exactly in the same form." In the works suggested 
for publication by the Manx Society is ^^ A manuscript 
of the Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of the 
Islanders ;" this I have not been able to see or learn 
in whose hands the MS. at present is. 

In the Legends and Miscellanies will be found 
some that are not generally known, several appearing 
for the first time in print Should the present attempt 
to bring for the first time the fugitive lore of the 
Island in a collected form before the members of the 
Manx Society meet with their approbation, the editor 
will be happy to continue his labours, having in his 
portfolio sundry others of a like nature, which might 
form a second series, and these no doubt could be 



greatly increased by coutribittions from various private 
sources. 

In addition to what, has been said respecting the 
song of " Hunt the Keys," the editor has to express 
his thanks to the same gentteman for various valuable 
suggestions and additions to the present volume. 

WILLIAM HARRISON. 



RocR MODNT, itarcA 1869. 
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PROVERBS AND SAYINGS. 



The Rev. T. E. Brown, during the time he was Vice-Principal 
of King William's College at Castletown, delivered a lecture 
on the proverbial literature of the Manx language ; and, 
although some of the proverbs belong to the wide world in 
general, yet they strongly appertain to the individuality of the 
Manx character, and as such are worthy of preservation in a 
record of the sayings and customs of the Manx people, 
w Mr. Brown said, in introducing the subject of Manx 
Proverbs, he must in the first place apologise to the non- 
native residents for the essentially native character of the 
subject, which he could not suppose would be so interesting 
to them as to Manxmen. To himself, however, the subject 
presented features of great interest ; and as many of those 
who were non-natives resided in the town, and took a con- 
tinual interest in the welfare of the town, its advancement, 
and prosperity, he trusted they would extend their indulgence 
for the peculiarly native nature of the subject An apology 
would also be due to the natives for having taken up the 
subject without, he was sorry to say, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the language. Nevertheless, he loved and 
respected his language, though it was now almost forgotten, so 
much so, indeed, that no doubt he would be looked upon almost 
as a resurrection man, for daring to disturb it, for attempting 

B 
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to revive it, and for introducing to their notice this ghost of a 
now neglected language. However, though now neglected and 
almost forgotten, he would boldly assert that it was a fine 
old language, rich and musical, full of meaning and expres- 
sion. This he did not assert from his own knowledge alone, 
but on the authority of those more deeply versed in the 
language than himself. Manxmen, therefore, might be justly 
proud of it, and surely some respect was due from them, even 
to its noble remains. They should remember that in this old 
language their forefathers had prayed and preached, traded 
and bargained, bought and sold ; in this old language they 
had rejoiced and mourned ; in this old language the young 
people had made love under the trammon-tree, while the old 
people sat chatting in the same old language by the cosy 
fireside. Manxmen ought^ therefore, to take a deep interest 
in this their native language, rendered doubly dear to them 
by so many happy associations ; and none could help 
regretting that a language so strong and forcible, so rife with 
living power, should now be so far dead and gone, that if it 
was uttered in a congregation of our townsmen, it would to a 
majority of them be an unintelligible jargon, an unmeaning 
conglomeration of sounds. In this extremity he was happy 
to see that the Manx Society had come to the rescue, had 
stepped forward to take do^\^ its last will and testament, and 
with photographic apparatus, as it were, to record the likeness 
of the departing language, and fix its features for transmission 
to succeeding generations. Great praise was undoubtedly due 
to the society for every effort made in that behalf. Manx- 
men would remember the remark made by the venerable 
editor of Kelly's Manx Orammar (the Rev. Wm. GeU), in the 
preface to that work. Speaking on this subject, he said, the 
Manx "is a doomed language — an iceberg floating into 
southern latitudes ;" in that opinion they must all concur ; 
it was indeed an iceberg drifting into warmer climes — an ice- 
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berg gradually melting beneath the genial sun of civilisation. 
Still, if it was a dying language, they should at least 
show some respect to it ; and if it must be buried, they would 
bury it with military honours — ^they would fire a salute over 
its grave, and raise an affectionate epitaph to its memory. 

As to the question of originality of Manx proverbs, it 
had often been denied that they possessed this quality of 
originality ; it had been said that they could all be found in 
some other tongue. The persons who made this statement 
were those who wished to prove that the Isle of Man had 
nothing of its own. They should remember, however, that 
getting an English or Scotch equivalent for a Manx proverb, 
did not prove that the Manx proverb was devoid of 
originality ; for the thoughts and ideas of mankind were 
very similar in all nations, and the expressions of those 
thoughts must naturally partake of the same similarity. In 
no department of literature was this more remarkable than in 
the proverbs of a people. They represented the common 
sense of the common people, which would be found to be 
something identical in every country. The middle classes, 
however, perhaps might differ, but if they would take either 
the highest class or the lowest, their thoughts and habits of 
expression would be found much the same everywhere. This 
remark would apply especially to the thoughts and habits of 
working-men. Their desires and wants were much the same 
everywhere, and were worked out with very similar results. 
The common sense of the common people, therefore, as ex- 
pressed in their proverbs, would be found to be identical in 
abnost every country, springing as they did from identical 
sources in human nature. For instance the Manx proverb — 

" Ta drogh Jiammag ny share na Tnaghcr foshlUy 
" A miserable bush is better than the open field." 

This is evidently the same as the Scotch proverb, " A wee 
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bush is better than nae bield." Yet, notwithstanding this 
identity, it would be absurd to say that the one was derived 
from the other, and impossible to prove it The Scotch might 
possibly have borrowed it from the Manx, but at least he 
could defy the Scotch to prove that they passed it on to the 
Manx. This denial of originality he strongly deprecated, 
and stigmatised as closely allied to that hunting for literary 
plagiarisms so prevalent among critics of the present day, 
who, seizing on the works of every poet, would endeavour 
to prove that his thoughts or expressions were borrowed 
from the works of some other poet. It should be re- 
membered that human nature, yielding to the same gushing 
thoughts, would ever express itself in very similar terms ; 
indeed, without egotism, the majority of educated men might 
say, when reading over the productions of our finest poets, 
that the very same thoughts had frequently occurred to 
themselves. He would advise, therefore, all to avoid this 
kind of criticism, and wherever they found it they would 
be justified in very much suspecting it. His own opinion 
was, that the Manx proverbs were decidedly original ; 
for when their importation could not be proved, it was 
only right to admit their originality, and consider them native 
proverbs. 

The next point to which he wished to draw attention was 
the general character of the Manx proverbs, and give some 
general idea of what were their prevailing characteristics 
from the general character of the nation to whom they 
belonged, and whose prevailing habits of thought they un- 
doubtedly expressed. You will find from the proverbs that 
a certain character was habitual to the Manx people, and if 
that character was, unfortunately, not so flattering as the one 
they had been in the habit of giving themselves, he hoped 
they would pardon him, as he sought only to elucidate the 
truth. Honesty compelled him to avow that many unfavour- 
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able features were manifested in the Manx proverbs, though 
not without redeeming traits of character. One unfavourable 
characteristic very manifest in the proverbs was extreme 
caution, culminating almost in cowardice. This was a very 
general characteristic of Manx proverbs, and a very general 
trait of Manx character. Intellectually this might be looked 
upon as a favourable characteristic, proving that Manxmen 
possessed wonderful mental powers of a practical kind, and a 
great ability to condense their practical knowledge in their 
proverbs ; but morally this principle of caution could not be 
looked upon in a favourable light. The Manxman would see 
that the proverbs of his nation intellectually gave him a very 
high standing, but morally they depressed it. 

The first of this class he would introduce was — 

" Ta aile meeley jannoo hry millish" 
" A slow fire makes sweet malt." 

It would be obvious to all what that meant — don't be in a 
hurry — don't jump to a conclusion — don't be in haste to 
change your institution — don't be in a hurry to stir the fire — 
take your time, man — "A slow fire makes sweet malt." This 
was an illustration of the conservative principle of the Manx 
people, for it must be admitted that they were most decidedly 
a conservative nation. This principle, like all others, had its 
good and bad sides according to the direction which was given 
to it, but there could be no mistake about it being a very 
Manx principle. They would find everjrwhere throughout the 
island that the people became more conservative just as they 
became more Manx. If an observer left the town and went 
towards the mountain, just in proportion as he advanced he 
would find the principles of conservatism more deeply rooted. 
Even if they left Douglas and went towards Castletown, they 
would find this principle gradually becoming more strongly 
developed, until they reached Ca8tleto\\Ti itself, which, he 
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thought, might be characterised as the centre of this conser- 
vative principle. 

It yfBs impossible, he thought, to make a real Manxman 
into a Eadical ; it was beyond the power of all the agitators « 
or all the papers in Christendom. The Manx Eadical — if 
such a being existed — must be a heterogeneous being, a 
ridiculous animal, because inconsistent with his native 
character. A Manxman, to be true to his native character, 
must be a Conservative ; for even if he pretended to be a 
Badical, he could in reality be nothing better than a hybrid, 
hanging between the two. According to the few pretended 
specimens of the article which he had seen, he believed the 
Manx Eadical, if he really had an existence, though he very 
much doubted it, would be found to be a man either five 
centuries behind his time or five centuries befoift it, and 
most probably not himself sure which. From his conservative 
principles he did not want any change. He must, however, 
say something on the bad side of this characteristic. One of 
its worst features was an opposition to necessary and salutary 
reforms. This has ever been an unmistakable feature of 
Manx character. So much so, indeed, that great difficulty 
weus generally found in introducing even the most beneficial 
changes, there was always the Manx predilection to stand 
still as long as they could, until pushed along or shoved along 
in some way or another. 

Another evil bred by this conservative principle was 
scepticism. Some would say that this would be more readily 
bred by radicalism, but in his opinion conservatism also 
might degenerate into scepticism. This was illustrated in the 
Manx proverb — 

" Ta lane eddyr rcut asjannoor 
" There's much between saying and doing." 

In alluding to scepticism, he did not allude to that 
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scepticism which led to a disbelief in religious principles, but 
to that disposition to distrust, suspect, and doubt our fellow- 
men, unfortunately too largely developed in the Manx character. 
For instance, a man might do much for the public benefit to 
the best of his ability — might spend and be spent in the 
service of his fellows — might devote his wealth, time, talents, 
and energies to the interests of his country, and then, after all, 
be saluted with, " Och, he*s no better than others ;" " He just 
wants to get himself into notice ;" or " He's got his own ends to 
serve." Manxmen, he was sorry to say, were not disposed to be- 
lieve that a man might be actuated by public spirit. They were 
ready to exclaim — " Public spirit 1 it's all humbug ; don't talk 
such nonsense to me." If there was one disposition upon earth 
more vile than another, he thought this was the vilest, which 
sought to interpret men's actions and motives in the worst 
possible way. According to that principle Martin Luther was 
a humbug — St. Paul was a humbug — every noble-minded man 
who ever came forward to do the world's work was nothing 
better than a humbug and an impostor. This feeling, how- 
ever, he did not consider to be essentially Manx, for in this 
particular the individuality of the national character trenched 
upon the general character of humanity. He did not, there- 
fore, intend these remarks to apply to Manxmen alone, but to 
the natives of all countries, for it was a base tendency of human 
nature which they ought to endeavour to put down. 

The next proverb was one which had its English equi- 
valent almost literally — 

" Ta lane caillii eddyr y laue as y veeaiJ' 
" There 's much lost between the hand and mouth." 

In other words, "Thei*e's many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
lip." This was a proverb of great importance, especially to 
young people, and one of which they could not be too often 
reminded. Another tnily national proverb was — 
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" Foddee yn moddey s'jerree tayrtyn y mwaagh** 
" Maybe the last dog is catching the hare/' 

Here, again, was strongly manifested the old national 
principle — " A slow fire makes sweet malt." This, the " slow 
and sure " principle — the " traa dy liooar " principle — ^the 
principle which so often caused the Manxman to exclaim, 
" Take your time, man ; take your time ! Bless my heart, 
man, take your time 1" He could well remember in his 
younger days, when going into the fields, hearing the men 
saying one to another, "Fuirree, boy, fuirree, fuirree." In 
his innocence he thought it meant something like, " Make 
haste there, bear a hand ;" but on becoming better acquainted 
with the language and character of his countrymen, he was 
not surprised to find that it meant, " Easy man, easy, easy." 
On the whole, they must admit that this principle was a great 
characteristic of the Manx people ; but it also had its good 
side, and often saved them from rushing headlong into diffi- 
culties. Another proverb said — 

" Lwrg roayrt hig contraie." 
" After spring-tide, neap." 

This was still the cautious principle — don't be in a hurry 
— " after spring-tide, neap," don't be elevated by the present 
tide of good fortune, there may come a reverse, and therefore 
be prepared. The next proverb said — 

" Boght, bogkt dy bragh** 
Poor once, poor for ever." 



re 



This was a proverb for the rich man, urging him in his 
present time of fortune to check his expenditure, and remem- 
ber he might yet become poor; but it was a very discouraging 
proverb for the poor man, "Poor once, poor for ever." Rather 
should they say to him, " Rouse yourself, and endeavour to 
become once more a decent and useful member of society." 
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Another instance of the cautiousness of the Manx people was 
their reluctance to give an original and decided opinion upon 
any subject He was convinced that eveiy person acquainted 
Mdth the national character would bear him out in this state- 
ment As an instance of this, an old nurse, one of the 
greatest scandal-mongers, perhaps, in the parish of Braddau — 
which parish was certainly not deficient of the article in 
question, but who never took upon herself the responsibility 
of the tales she circulated, her authority and reference invari- 
ably being, "Well, the people have got it to say, and no more 
till that I cannot say ; truth for the man, I wouldn't belie 
him." He well remembered also a farmer friend of his, who 
would never compromise himseK by expressing an original 
opinion, he would always delegate his opinions to others. 
Thus he would say, " That's a mortal big turnip, as the Irish- 
man said ;" or, " Them's a fine pair of horses, as the Scotch- 
man said ; " it was always what some person else said ; he 
never gave his own ipse dixit. 

The most expressive word in the Manxman's vocabulary 
he believed to be " middling." If you said to him, " That's 
a fine horse you're driving," his reply would most probably be, 
" It's middlin'." If you said to him, " That's a fine estate," 
still the same reply, " Och, well, it's middlin'." When two 
of his own brothers once came to this island on a visit from 
England, he had asked them when did they first realise that 
they were really in the Isle of Man ? One replied that he 
knew he was in Manxland as soon as he heard the hobblers 
on the pier shouting, "Houl' on there, houl' on I" but his 
other brother, penetrating more deeply, arrived at the point 
at once, and said he knew he was in the Isle of Man, when 
the porter who was lifting his box upon the coach, in reply 
to his remark that "it was very heavy," said, "Well, it's 
middlin*." From this he wished to draw a moral lesson — 
namely, that this caution and hesitation in expressing an 
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opinion might be perfectly right in some matters ; but there 
are occasions upon which a man is bound to form and express 
his opinion boldly in the sight of all men. This general 
character of Manxmen, however, in this as well as other par- 
ticulars, is extreme caution, amounting almost to timidity. 
He would next bring before them some miscellaneous pro- 

" CagMcLa obbyr cuisk'' 
" Change of work is rest." 

This is a good, sensible proverb, founded on nature and 
common sense. It might be profitably applied to the student 
who sought i*elaxation from his studies. To such he would 
say, " Above all things, do not imagine that you can relieve 
yourself by doing nothing." Change of work would be foimd 
to afford far more relief than its entire cessation. After hard 
reading, the student should never go out walking. It would 
be sure to do him little or no good, for he would not be rest- 
ing himself, but thinking of some hard passage which he 
could not construe, or some difl&cult problem which he could 
not solve. Let the student rather act on the principle of the 
Manx proverb, " A change of work is rest," and find the rest 
he needed in some active employment, which would engage 
the faculties of both body and mind. The next proverb said — 

" Ta ynsagh coamrey stoaniey yn daoimuy herclvagh; as 

t'eh berchys y dooinney bogJU." 
" Learning is fine clothes for the rich man, and riches for 

the poor man." 

The meaning of this proverb would be obvious to all ; but 
to render it more plain, it might be interpreted in this way — 
The rich man may take his choice, he may superadd to his 
riches learning, or he may remain in his natural ignorance ; 
but tlie poor man cannot take his choice, he must educate one 
way or another — mentally or bodily. The poor man, if he 
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seeks to take up a higher position in society, must educate 
himself, and thus show cause why he aspires to that position. 
The condition upon which he enters a higher grade is, that he 
produces education to qualify him for it ; and this could not 
be considered a hard condition in the present day, when 
education could be had so cheap and good. Of even the rich 
man, it could not be properly said, that he had his choice, for 
if he would maintain and keep up the relative distance 
between himseK and his poorer brother, he must be well 
educated. He would see that he was already in point of 
riches superior to his poor neighbour, but he could say, "I am 
not content with that superiority ; I will be a learned man, if 
need be, rather than yield the palm of superiority to my 
poorer brother." The rich man who neglected education, 
would find that he would soon be lost among the general 
mass of the uneducated common people. He did not mean 
that every rich man should be a deeply-learned scholar, but 
he meant that they must at least possess the common educa- 
tion of a gentleman, and thus be fitted to take up a high and 
noble position, for if they were not possessed of this education, 
they became nothing but decorated blockheads — a great bore 
and a nuisance. The next proverb he would introduce was — 

*' Soddag chamm holgjeerayhy 
" The crooked bannock straightens the body." 

This was equivalent to saying, " It's badly made, is it ? 
Well, never mind, it'll put some fat on your ribs, for all that 
— never mind its shape ; it'll stick to your ribs, I'll warrant." 
This reminded him of an old servant, employed by his father. 
She was a capital illustration of this proverb, and was in the 
habit of making for the children some things which she called 
puddings, the most vile and atrocious things, perhaps, that 
ever appeared upon a table under that designation. The* 
young people of the house, possessed of high spirits, doter- 
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mined to revolt egainst this infliction, and boldly complained 
of this objectionable cuisine. The only redress or consolation 
they got was, "Och, it'll go down sweet." The two next 
proverbs that called for attention were — 

" Myr doo yn cheshagfU share yn aym!' 
" The smaller the company the bigger the share." 

They might laugh at the sounds of the Manx language, 
but they must remember that if the two sentences were pro- 
nounced in the hearing of a Frenchman or Italian, who would 
not understand either of the languages, he would laugh im- 
moderately at the English, while, to his ear, the Manx would 
seem rich and musical, for it was a notorious fact that English 
was, as regards vocalisation, one of the most horrid languages 
in creation, full of s's, and spattering and sputtering, while 
the Manx, with its full thundei^notes from the chest, would 
at once strike a musical ear with admiration. The other 
Manx proverb to which he had alluded was — 

" Cur tneer da'nfeeaghf as hig eh reeisht" 
" Give a piece to the raven and he'll come again." 

These proverbs were connected with hospitality and 
charity. The first might seem an inhospitable proverb, but he 
thought he could demonstrate the contrary. The Manx were 
generally so hospitable that they were frequently imposed 
upon, and it would be astonishing if they were not. This 
proverb did not manifest a boasting selfishness, but was rather 
the language of a bachelor lamenting his unfortunate position, 
and comforting himself by making the best of it — lamenting 
that he had no person to share his comforts, and saving him- 
self from despair by saying, " Well, never mind, the smaller 
the company the bigger the share." Perhaps it might be more 
difficult to give a hospitable turn to the other proverb — 
" Give a piece to tlie raven and he'll come again." This pix)- 
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verb, though not essentially a charitable one, puts a valuable 
guard on indiscriminate charity. Some men, the more you 
give them the more they want ; they would come at first and 
ask it with humble bows, but at last they would come and 
demand it as a right. There were some such people, who 
considered they had a right to be burdens upon other people, 
and it was well, therefore, that the Manx proverb should 
stigmatise them as ravens, and send them home to live on 
their own means. To prove the charity and hospitality, how- 
ever, of the Manx proverbs, he would quote another — 

" Tra ta wn dooirmey hoght cooney lesh dooinney hogkt elley 
ta, Jee Jiene garaghtee." 

" When one poor man helps another poor man, God him- 
self laughs." 

That proverb told its own tale, and needed no explanation. 
That was a Manx proverb, full of Christian charity. In old 
times, it must be remembered, Manx hospitality, prompted by 
such proverbs as this, was ahnost imbounded, and in many 
districts of the island this hospitality would stiU be found 
largely developed ; and the only reason he could give for its 
decline in any district at the present day, was the fact that 
the hospitality of the people had been foully imposed upon in 
innumerable instances, and hence they had become more 
cautious as to the objects upon whom they bestowed their 
hospitality. Another proverb said — 

" Chu vel sonnys gonnys!* 
" Store is no sore." 

This proverb he would illustrate by supposing that they 
employed a man to carry a bag of coals for them, and asked 
him how much he woidd charge. His first observation would 
be, " It's a terrible weight ;" and then he would higgle and 
haggle until he brought you to his terms. But ofier the 
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same man as much coal as he could carry for nothing, 
and you would speedily be astonished by his Herculean 
powers. Another proverb said — 

" Leah appee, leah Ihoau" 
" Soon ripe, soon rotten." 

By no class of persons was this proverb more frequently 
realised than by those of his own profession — ^the school- 
masters. They well knew that they often met with certain young 
geniuses, or boys whom their friends imagined to be geniuses, 
but who had an unhappy knack of turning out great boobies, 
for which the master was very often blamed ; in such a case 
it was, " Soon ripe, soon rotten," When on this point he 
would speak a few words for the poor plodding boy, who did 
not seem to possess so much showy ability as those imaginary 
young geniuses. He should at least receive a fair chance at 
the public schools, and not allow the clever boy to receive 
the most attention, while the poor plodding feUow was left to 
grope his way as best he could. He would remind them, 
again^ then, that "soon ripe" was "soon rotten ;" therefore, 
after this, let them not stake everything on the fine showy 
fellow, but rather upon the lad who, with the less showy 
abilities, might, after all, possess far more substantial parts. 
The next was altogether a melancholy proverb — 

" Cronk ghlassfoddey wym ; Ihoam, Ihoam tra roshym cA." 
" A green hill when far from me ; bare, bare when it is near." 

Most people who had lived to years of discretion had, no 
doubt, found that the green hills of expectation, which they 
had toiled, and fought, and striven to secure, had too often 
turned out, when reached, to be far fix)m perfect happiness — ^to 
be but barren after alL He did not wish to throw over them a 
cloud of sorrow, but he would remind the young people that 
the green hills of hope, which in the distance seemed so fair, 
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might, on a closer approach, turn out to be but withered 
grass, and disappoint their expectations. And to them, as 
well as to older persons, he would say, " Turn your eyes from 
the green hills of earth to those celestial hills which can never 
disappoint you, but which, from their flowery beds, can spread 
forth the perfumes of God's everlasting love. Look to those 
hills and be comforted ; look to those hills from whence 
verily cometh your help." His next proverb was — 

" MUlish dy ghoaill agh sharroo dy eeck" 
" To share is sweet, but to pay is bitter." 



This must be classed among the cautious proverbs. It 
would well apply to the young man who imagined he was 
quaffing the flowery bowl of happiness ; let him remember 
that " To share is sweet, but to pay is bitter." He might 
enjoy himself among his boon companions, but the devil would 
present the bill in the morning, and he was a stem and 
determined creditor who must be paid, and who had his 
torturers and his prison to enforce the pajonent. The next 
proverb which he would introduce, he thought a very 
manly proverb — 

" Ncigh insh dou ere va Dice, agh insh dou ere ta mee^ 
" Don't tell me what I was, but tell me what I am." 

That he considered by all means a manly proverb, and 
yet it must be remembered that it was an essentially Manx 
one. He claimed it as the native product of Mona, and as 
such it reflected infinite credit upon the Manx character. He 
regretted to say, however, that all Manxmen did not express 
their feelings in such language as that ; but still he believed 
this, and the majority of the other Manx proverbs, to represent 
the national character, to which, no doubt, individual excep- 
tions might be found. He had met with many who were 
always disposed, when they heard another man praised, to 
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question it in every possible way, and try to discover some 
fault in his antecedents. This disposition might have origin- 
ated from the high claims of some people rendering it neces- 
sary that they should be taken down ; but still, surely, when 
a man was spoken of as being great and good, it was unneces- 
sary to exclaim, as too many Manxmen were ready to do, 
" Och, I knew his feaiher /" This was degrading, mean, and 
foolish ; instead of admiring the man in his present position, 
and what he had himself done, they would sit down and talk 
about who was his father. Possibly they might know his 
father, and very probably he was a better man than them- 
selves. They should always, then, be* disposed to look upon 
the best side, and, not looking back upon what a man had 
been, speak truthfully of what he was at the present time. 

Varying it from the original, he would also say, '* Don't 
tell me what I may be, but teU me what I am." This, he 
thought, would convey to young persons a salutary lesson not 
to rear up baseless visions of the future. Let the young 
shoemaker, or the young grocer, or the young tailor, who 
imagined himself a remarkably distinguished young man, and 
who built visions of future happiness upon the improbable 
possibility of the Prime Minister of England visiting Douglas, 
noticing him, and, struck by his appearance, elevating him to 
a high position in the state — ^let him say, "Don't tell me what 
I may be, but tell me what I am," and let him stick closely 
to his last, his counter, or his goose, as the case might be. 

The last proverb he would bring before them was one not 
without its deep moral lesson — 

" Ta!n aghaue veg shuyr da'n aghaue vooar^ 
" The little hemlock is sister to the great hemlock." 

This was truly a Manx proverb as far as he had been able 
to discover, although the idea contained in it might be found 
in the proverbs of other nations. It might be freely trans- 
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lated, " The little sin is sister to the great sin " — for the little 
sin, if indulged in, would undoubtedly lead to greater sin at 
last. Knowing this, he would affectionately warn his young 
hearers to beware of these little sins — ^to beware of the first 
oath — ^to beware of the first act of dishonesty, for there were 
ten thousand chances against one that the first offence would 
lead to the most deplorable consequences. 

In conclusion, he hoped that Manxmen in general would 
long continue to uphold the institutions of their island, 
rendeiing their tribute of respect to the worth of their 
national proverbs and departing language, and, proud of their 
nationality, be ever ready to say with heart and voice, " EUan 
Vannin dy Bragh.'* 

The Herring. 

In a community like the Isle of Man, where the staple 
article of food is the herring, and where so many of tlie inr 
habitants are engaged in its fishery, there being upwards of 
300 vessels belonging to the island, and these, combined with 
the Cornish and Irish boats which frequent its coast, amount 
to about 600 sail, it must be expected that many allusions 
would be made to them in their proverbial sayings, and 
although their paternity may not exclusively be Manx, yet 
they appertain as much to them as to any other nation, and 
may, for what we know, have emanated from the Manx. 
A remarkable instance wiU be found in allusion to the 
herring, in the oath taken by the Deemsters and High Bailiffs 
of the island. 

The herring is a very delicate fish, and is killed with a 
very small degree of violence. When taken out of the water 
it gives a peculiar squeak and instantly expires, hence the 
proverb — 

" As dead as a herring.*' 
c 
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Herrings are caught by the gills in the meshes of the net, 
with all their heads hanging in the same direction, hence — 

" Every herring must hang by his own giU" 
This is like the saying, " Every tub must stand on its own 

" Red herring ne'er spake word but een, 
Broil my back, but not my weamb." 

" To throw a sprat, and catch a herring." 

Its opposite is — 

" To fish for a herring, and catch a sprat." 

" Packed like herrings in a barrel, heads and tails." 

" Never a barrel the better herring." 

The Spaniards say " Qual mas qual menos toda la lana 
espelos." — " Some more, some less ; all the wool is hairs " — all 
much the same, nothing to choose between them. In Bishop 
Bale's play of Kynge John, printed by the Camden Society in 
1838, p. 73, we find— 

*' Lyke Lord, lyke chaplayne, nejrther bari^ell, better heryinge." 
" If ye would be a merchant fine. 
Beware of old horses, red herrings, and wine." 

A Manx Toast. 

" Bioys da dooinne as baase da eeast." 
" Life to man and death to fish." 

A i-egular " toast " at public dinners, etc., was, and indeed 
is to this day given ; the meaning is obvious, hoping that 
there might be an abundant fishing, and that without loss of 
life to the fishermen. This toast does not appear to be con- 
fined to the Isle of Man. In Sir Waiter Scott's novel of the 
Pirate the following are given as toasts of the Zetland 
fishermen— 
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" Death to the head that never wears hair." 

" Health to man, death to fish, and growth to the produce 

of the ground." 
" God open the mouth of the gray fish, and keep his hand 

about the com."* 



Newcastle Herring Cry. 

I have never heard the Manx "cry" their fish in the 
streets as in other places — ^they are rather a silent people in 
their dealings — so wiU record one which my late esteemed 
correspondent Mr. M. Aislabie Denham of Pierce Bridge, 
Darlington, sent me as being the Newcastle " herring cry," 
now nearly obsolete : — " 'Ere's yer caller herrin' ! *ere's yer 
caller fresh herrin' ! 'ere's 'resh heerin', *resh heerin* ! Fower 
a penny ; fower a penny ; fower a penny, caller heerin' ! 'Ere*s 
yer cuddy's legs and lady's thighs V *Ere's yer caller vare, wi' 
bellies as big as bishops' ! Fresh heerin* ! fresh heerin* !" 



« 



The Manx Sea-Harvest." 



This sa3ring alludes to the herring-fishery. To the prayer 
in the Litany of the Manx church beginning " Preserve to us 
the kindly fruits of the earth," is added "and restore and 
continue to us the blessings of the sea." This was introduced 
into the church by .Bishop Wilson, and was first inserted in 
the Manx Book of Common Prayer in I779.f Herrings 
formerly were the chief, and still continue to be the great 
staple commodity of the island ; and before leaving the harbour 

* See Hibberf 8 Description of the Zetland Islands^ p. 470. 

t The expression "restore and continue'* refers to a late considerable 
failure in the herring-fishery on the coast of the island, and which had caused 
great uneasiness to the people. Reference to this failure is made by Sacheverell 
in his Survey of the Istattd (1702, Manx Society, vol. i. p. 14). It will be 
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in the evening to go out to fish, a clergyman used to perform 
divine service to the assembled fishennen ; this is now 
discontinued. Before shooting the nets, at a sign from the 
master of the boat, every man upon his knees, with uncovered 
head or his face in his hat, implores for a minute the blessing 
and protection of the Almighty in the way he thinks best. 
The season of this sea-hturvest commences about June, and 
continues until the early part of October if the weather 
continues favourable. A boat has been known to bring in as 
many as 98,400 herrings, the produce of one night's catch. 
When the fishermen tell out their herrings, they add to every 
hundred (120) three fishes, which they distinguish by the 
name of warp^ and then they throw in a single herring, which 
they call tally — making in the whole 124 fish to the hundred. 

Oath of the Deemsters and High Bailiffs. 

" As indifferently as the herring back-bone doth lie in the 

midst of the fish." 

This expression forms one section of the oath administered 
to the Deemster upon his taking oflSce in the Isle of Man. It 
runs thus — " By this book, and by the holy contents thereof, 
and by the wonderful works that God hath mii^aculously 

observed from the following order, recorded in the Episcopal Begiatry, that the 

insertion in the Litany received the sanction of the insular government 

''J\mt\%, 1705. 

** It is hereby order'd (by the approbation of the civil government) that in 

the pablick service of the church this petition be inserted in ye Litany in the 

place and manner following, and constantly used in all the churches within 

this Isle — viz. 

** Tliat it may please thee to give and preserve to our use the kindly 

fruits of the earth, and to restore and continue to us the blessings of 

the seas, so as in due time we may enjoy them. 

"Tho. Sodor & Man. 
*' Let this be forthwith \ 

transmitted to the clergy > 

by our Regr." ) 
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wrought in heaven above and in the earth beneath, in six days 
and seven nights, I, A B, do swear that I will, without re- 
spect of favour or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity or 
affinity, envy or malice, execute the laws of this Isle justly, 
betwixt our sovereign Lady the Queen and her subjects within 
this Isle, and betwixt party and party, as indifferently as the 
herring backbone doth lie in the midst of the fish. — So help me 
God, and by the contents of this book." 

The Deemsters, of whom there are two, are the supreme 
judges, both in cases of common law and of life and death. 
The office is of very high antiquity, and it is mentioned in 
the statute-book so early as the year 1422. They are styled 
in the ancient court-rolls "Justiciarii Domini Eegis," and 
derive their name from the original nature of their office, 
which was " to deem the law trvly to the parties " in any 
question of doubt. There is no doubt this is a remnant of the 
Druids, and the saying would remind the Manxman of his 
dtUy, as well as the judge by this allusion to his almost daily 
dish. 

The same oath is also taken by the High Bailiffs. 

The Arms of Man. 

Tlie arms of the island are, gules, three armed legs, argent, 
conjoined in fess at the upper part of the thighs, fleshed in 
triangle, garnished and spurred, topaz. The motto, " Quo- 
cumque jeceris stabit " — " Whatever way you throw me, I 
will stand." This device is said to have been adopted by 
Alexander III. of Scotland about 1270. Each knee is bent 
as if performing a genuflection, which is supposed to refer to 
the position of the island, with respect to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, when each was a separate kingdom ; so that, in 
whatever posture the insignia are placed, one of the legs only 
can assume the attitude of kneeling, and no transposition of 
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the motto can change their true meaning. It is said, with 
one leg she spurns at Ireland, with the second she kicks at 
Scotland, and with the third kneels to England. The kings 
of Man of the Norwegian race had for their arms a ship with 
its sails furled — Motto, " Hex Manniae et Insularmn." The 
three legs are found on Sicilian coins and on Etruscan vases, 
" an unquestionable proof of their remote antiquity." For a 
full and interesting account of the armorial bearings of the 
Isle of Man, see the Manx Society's 6th volume, OstoalcTs 
Vestiga, 1860. Various sayings allude to these arms, as — 

" Will stand like the legs of Man." 
" Qiwcumque jeceris stabU!' 

" With one leg I spurn Ireland, 
With the second I kick Scotland, 
And with the third I kneel to England." 



u 



The arms of Man are its legs " — 



A punning proverb. I find in a scarce little tract the 
following : — " A valued correspondent, resident in the isle, 
informs me that the only Manxman mentioned in history was 
one that ran away. If so, he kept the arvis, or rather the legs, 
of his nation weU in his remembrance; probably he was 
acquainted with the following old rhyming truism :— 

'* He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that is in battle slain 
Can never hope to fight again.^' 

" A Manxman's arms are three legs." 

Spoken by way of pun on the armorial bearings of the 
island. This will call to mind the clever cartoon of Pvnch 
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upon the Manxman presenting his third foot to one of the 
fraternity of shoe-blacks, who, on looking up in astonishment, 
the Manxman exclaims, " What ! did you never see a Manx- 
man before ? " 



tt 



The Manx Falcons." 



On the 6th April 1403, in the fourth year of the reign of 
King Henry IV., letters patent passed under the Great Seal of 
England, granting to Sir John Stanley, and his heirs for ever, 
the Isle of Man, with all the regalities, etc., under the title of 
Kiiig of Man, to be held in fee of the King of England, " on 
rendering to our heirs, the Kings of England, two falcons on 
the days of coronation of our said heirs," and during that 
ceremony bearing the Lancaster sword at the left side of his 
Majesty. The last honorary service of presenting two falcons 
to the king was rendered on the 19th July 1820, by the 
Duke of Atholl in person, at the coronation of George TV. 

King Orry's Egad. 

" Road mooar See Gorree." 
" The great road of King Orry." 

It is stated that^ when Orry landed at the L'hane river, in 
the north of the island, in the early part of the tenth century, 
he was asked whence he came, upon which, pointing to the 
milky way, he said, " That is the road to my country." Hence 
the Manx name for the milky way, as in the above saying. 
The Norwegians call the milky way " The road to winter." 

Duke of Atholl. 

" Duke of AtlioU, king of Man, 
Is the greatest man in all this lan\" 

Nisbit, in his Heraldry, vol. ii. p. 201, says, " I sliall 
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conclude with tlie opinion of all the great lawyers in England, 
who have had occasion to mention the Isle of Man — 
namely, that it is a royal fief of the crown of England, and the 
only one. So that I may say without censure, that if his 
Grace the Duke of Atholl is not the richest subject of 
the King of England, he is the greatest man in his Majesty's 
dominions." 

Besides the title of Duke of Atholl, the following honours 
belonged to the ancient family of Murray : — Captain-General, 
Governor and Lord, proprietor of the Isle of Man ; Marquis of 
Tullibardine and Atholl ; Earl of Tullibardine, Atholl, Strath- 
tay, and Strathardle; Viscount Glenalmond and Glenlyon; 
Baron Murray of Tullibardine, Balvenie, and Gask ; Lord of 
the Isle of Man ; Constable of the Castle of Kincleven ; and 
Hereditary Keeper of Falkland Palace. His English titles 
are, Earl Strange, Baron Strange of Knockyn, Co. Salop ; and 
Murray of Stanley, Co. Gloucester. The family of Murray 
made a complete surrender of aU their kingly privileges in the 
Isle of Man, after long negotiations, which commenced as 
early as 1726, into the hands of the English Government in 
1828, receiving in the whole £445,444 sterling. 

Staff of Government. 
" As stiff OS the staff of government." 

The lieutenant-governor, in his civil capacity, is " the 
staff of government," and as such presides in all the legislative 
courts. He receives a white staff on his instalment, and 
swears that he will " tixdy and uprightly deal between the 
Queen and her subjects, and as indifferently betwixt party 
and party as tliis staff now standeth," holding at the same 
time the ensign of his authority in the most erect position. 
It is spoken proverbially of a person who carries himself in a 
stiff and erect manner. 
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Tynwald Hill. 

" As round as the Tynwald." 

This celebrated eminence, called in the Manx language 
Cronk KeeiUown, which signifies "The hill of St. John's 
Church," now called the Tynwald Hill, stands on the right of 
the main road from Douglas to Peel, near to which is the 
chapel of St. John's. This ancient mound is of a circular 
form ; the approach to the top is by a flight of steps, cut in 
the turf, directly facing the chapeL There are three circular 
grass seats or benches below the summit, which are regula^y 
advanced three feet above each other. The circumference of 
the lowest is about eighty yards, there is a proportionate 
diminution of the circumference and width of the two higher ; 
the diameter of the top of the hill is about six yards. Prior 
to any act of the legislature becoming the law of the land, it 
must be promulgated in English and Manx from this hill, the 
lieutenant-governor, his council, and the members of the 
House of Keys attending, and attesting the promulgation. 
i*?l The most singular circumstance in connection with this 
hill is, that it is traditionally reported to be formed of soil 
collected from every parish in the island. The old chapel has 
been taken down, and a new one erected on the same site, 
A.D. 1847. There was an ancient Tynwald, or Tinip^aal, that 
is, the altar or fire of Baal, where the laws were promulgated 
for the north, at Crone Urley, and also another near the 
present St. Luke's Chapel, in the parish of Braddan, for the 
south side of the island, as at that time the island was under 
two governments. 

" Galloping the white mare." 

Said of servants who nm away from their places before 
the expiration of their servitude. Female servants hire at 
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Paitermas, at the fair held in Peel on the 28th March, and 
male servants at MicJuielmas, at the fair held at Kirk Michael 
on the 10th October, for twelve months. 

The old privilege of "yarding," given by ancient customary 
law to the lords, deemsters, and chief-officers in the island, 
according to their degree, of compelling certain persons of 
either sex iato their service at a trifling fee fixed by law, 
have now, and very properly, fallen into disuse. The person 
who carried the "yard" or wand of office was the Gilley Gliash 
or lockman, who placed his wand across the shoulders of the 
servant " yarded." 

Bridge and Staff. 
" To have the bridge and staff." 

This implied that their servants could not be taken from 
them by "yarding." All instituted parsons, and vicars of the 
thirds, and members of the House of Keys, were allowed 
" the bridge and staff." In every other instance the " yard- 
ing " of the sumner, by placing his wand on the shoulder of 
the servant, annulled all previous engagements of service ; 
and after due notice of the servants yarded, the farmers had 
to provide themselves with other servants as well as tliey 
could. 

There was a customary ordinance that the porridge or 
sollaghyn of a yarded servant should be so thick, that the pot- 
stick would stand upright in the centre of the pot, imme- 
diately before dishing the porridge ; and the cakes given to a 
yarded servant were required to be as thick as the length of 
a barley-corn. Many such regulations are mentioned in the 
statutes, but are, as })efore stated, fallen into oblivion. 
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Fingan's Eve. 

" Fcuiid mooar vwayney son oiel, Fingan" 
" A large turf for Fingan Eve." 

At the time of cutting peats, every one laid aside a large 
one for St. Thomas' Day, on the eve of which people went to 
the cliffs to catch a fat mutton for Christmas fare. 



Shrove Tuesday. 

" He shMer oie innid vees olty volg lane. 

My jig laa caiskt yon traaste son shen.'' 
" On Slirove Tuesday night, though thy supper be fat, 

Before Easter day, thou ma/st fast for that." 

On Shrove Tuesday it is customary to have sollaghyn or 
crowdy for dinner, instead of breakfast as at other times; and 
for supper, flesh-meat, with a large pudding and pancakes. 
Into the latter are thrown a ring and a piece of silver money, 
with which the candidates for matrimony try their fortune. 
It is quite a Manx merry-making — Whence the proverb. 

Sundry Proverbs and Sayings. 

" Do as they do in the Isle of Man. 
How's that ? They do as they can." 

A saying when we hear any of our neighbours complaining 
of their larder or aumbry being nearly empty — ^veiy poor 
consolation this for an empty stomach ! 

" The crab that lies always in its hole is never fat." 



" Ta lash da'n furriman. 
" Strike the foreman." 



»» 
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When the man on the gart (the highest part of the butt) 
has cut down his rig before the head reaper, the rest cry out, 
" Strike the foreman." 

" Share farJdagkt er baare faarkey, ny er keim rdlickeyy 
'* It is better to be placed on the top of a billow than on the 
church-stile." 

That is, a live dog is better .than a dead lion. 

" Shegin dou greme y ee dy vuinn yn nccyrysjeh my chaiUey" 
" I must eat a bit to take the edge off my stomach." 

** Nyn geead mea^ 
" A hundi-ed welcomes." 

The Irish say a hundred thousand ; it is expressive of 
hospitality. Dr. Johnson remarked that the most barbarous 
people were the most hospitable. 

" Tar neose veifi shen, ta'n Mark spongit" 
" Come down from above there, the hen will be pai'ched." 

Said by an old servant of one of the clergy, who walked 
into the church and thus reminded his master that his sermon 
was more tedious than usual that day. 

" Tra ta ny funrryn cfia chice cJui n*ynys d'a7i m^an ve cJui 

thanneyJ* 
" Wlien the edges are so thick no wonder for the middle to 
be so thin." 

" Cha marroo as clagh!' 
" As dead as a stone." 

" Boch-yuan-fanTieey 

A Manxman's walking-stick is so called, from one Jolm 

, who flayed liis horse, and afterwards was obliged to 

travel on foot. 
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'* Keeayl chUytmit y^n cheeayl sJiare, 
Mannagh vel ee ktonnit roo gheyr." 

" Wit bought is the wit best, 
If it be not bought too dear." 

" Edskt leak dagh cleaysh, eiskt jean brivmys." 
" Listen with each ear, then to judgment." 

" When gorse is out of blossom, kissing's out of fashion." 

Whatever may be the fate of other places in this respect, 
the Isle of Man will retain its kisses, if we may judge from the 
luxuriance of the gorse in every quarter. At some seasons it 
is truly splendid ; it is met with in bloom all the year 
round. 

" Blue, the Manxman's livery." 

This saying has, I suppose, originated in the fact that the 
prevailing colour of the dress of the Manx people is " blue." 
A cloth of two colours of wool, keearlJieeah, greymoaldy, was 
formerly the garb generally worn by the Manx peasantry. 



" Ta broilt chaa hoggagh arryn croie" 
" Hot broth softens hard bread." 

It is related, as some farmers were cutting their yearly 
stock of turf on the mountain-side near Sneafell, they came 
upon a large block of stone, on the top of which was engraved 
in Manx — 

" Chyndaa us mish, as oo us choyrUy 
" Turn thou me, and counsel thou shalt find." 

They immediately conceived that some immense treasure 
was hidden under the stone. Obtaining some further assist- 
ance, and after great exertions, they succeeded in turning the 
block. Imagine their astonishment and chargin when, 
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instead of the anticipated treasure, they found the following 
engraved on the under side — 

" Ta broUt chaa hoggagh arryn croie, 
Chyndcui us mish myr va meeroie." 

" Hot broth softens hard bread. 
Now turn me back into my former bed." 

" Ny poose eirey-inyien ny doouf ny tan ayr eck er ny 

ve croghiV 
" Never marry an heiress, unless her father has been hanged. 

She is sure to be proud." 

" Ny share losktys daa vrasndg na u?inane.*' 
" Two faggots will bum better than one." 



" Hit him asrain for he is Irish! 



f» 



There appears to have been amongst the Manx people an 
old and deep-rooted antipathy to the people of that nation, 
originating, most probably, in some sudden descent upon them 
by the Irish in days of old. In the " Book of Orders," made 
by the Earl of Derby in 1561, it is ordered, "that Irish 
women lojrtering and not working, be commanded forth of 
the said Isle, with as much convenient speed as may be ; and 
no boate hereafter to be suffered to bring any of the said 
loytering persons into the said Isle ; but that he, upon paine 
and forfeiture of his boate and goods, after warning hun given, 
take the said persons to him againe." There are many, even 
at the present day, who look upon them with much the same 
feeling. 

On the English and Scottish Borders we meet with the 
same parallel proverbs, applied to the natives of those respect- 
ive nations. 

*' Mannagh vow diagfUey, diaghiey, nee diaghtey coer 
" If custom is not indulged with custom, custom will weep." 
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Manxmen are very tenacious of any deviation from an 
ancient custom, and commonly make use of this exclamation : 

" You must summer and winter a stranger before you can 
form an opinion of him." 

This is one of the Manx catUums sayings, which, no doubt, 
they have had often to put in practice. 



Weather Proverb. 

" Tra heidys Avril hing e chayni, 
Sy iheiJdl vees palchey traagh as oayi^n!' 

" When April sounds aloud his horn, 
Great crops wnU be of hay and com." 



A Blessing. 

It is the practice when the juniors meet the elders of their 
family to bend the knee and crave a blessing in these words — 

" Dy der Jee dou e vannagM." 
" God give me his blessing." 

The answer is, with the hand stretched out — 

" Dy baniiee Jee oo" 
" God bless you." 

" Dy hishee jeeah sfiin " — " God prosper or bless you," is 
said in passing ploughmen, reapers, etc. 

Puffins. 

" If the puffin's nest was not robbed in the Calf of Man, 
they would breed there no longer." 
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The coultemeb puflSn, or sea-parrot, down to the begin- 
ning of the present century, used to frequent the Calf of Man 
in large numbers, to build their nests in the burrows made by 
the rabbits, in which it deposits one egg about the size of a 
hen's, but if the egg be taken away, it will lay another, and 
even a third, in the same place, hatching only one bird at a 
time. This may have led to the saying. They had for a long 
time deserted the spot, said to have been caused by a swarm 
of Norway rats, cast on shore from a Eussian vessel which was 
wrecked on the coast. Some few now frequent the coast from 
April to August, and are not difficult to approach, and when 
taken alive, bite most severely. The puffin is met with in 
various localities, and is a visitant of the Faroe Islands, and 
lays its egg in the same singular situation. 

" A Manx Puffin." 

A Manxman is in banter called " a puffin," probably from 
the Calf in former times having large quantities frequenting 
it. The flesh is very unpleasant to strangers, but accounted 
savoury and good eating amongst the natives, and being 
pickled, may vie with anchovies. Professor Wilson, in his 
"Voyage round the Coasts of Scotland and the Isles," Edinbiu'gh 
1842, in speaking of St. Kilda, says, "The chief sustenance of 
the people at this time (August) consisted of the small sea- 
fowl before mentioned under the name of puffin. The widow 
in whose house we were resting had snared about a score, and 
having already eaten a few for breakfast, was now employed in 
boiling a corresponding number for dinner. These birds are 
caught by stretching a piece of cord along the stony places 
where they chiefly congregate. To this cord are fastened, at 
intervals of a few inches, numerous hair-nooses, and from time 
to time, when the countless pufiins are paddling upon the 
surface, in go their little web-feet, they get noosed round the 
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ankle, and no sooner begin to flap and flutter, than down 
rushes the ruthless widow woman, and twists their necks." 

It is often remarked of any one unusually corpulent, '' He 
is as fat as a puffin." 

A Stone of the Church. 

" Glogh na killagh ayns comeU dthy hie!* 
" May a stone of the church be found in thy dwelling." 

This would be considered as one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could befall a family. The Manx have a particular vene- 
ration for anything that has been dedicated to the service of 
the church, and have a superstitious feeling in removing or 
applying them to their own use. Hence the numerous remains 
of Treen Chapels in every part of the island. 



The Bell. 
There will neither be clckg nor kielain" 



ft 



That is, there will neither be large nor liUle Ml, intimating 
thereby that there wiU be no service at church, or rather, as 
the saying is evidently of Boman Catholic origin, there will 
neither be prayers nor mass. Few churches in the island 
possess more than one bell, and there is only one peal of bells, 
that at St. Thomas' at Douglas. 

Poor Man's Belief. 

" Tra ta yn derry hougkt cooTiey lesh bought elley, 

Ta Jee hene garaghtee." 
" When one poor man assists another poor man, 

God himself laughs." 

This charitable proverb has been noticed in the lecture 

D 
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delivered by the Eev. T. E. Brown, printed in this collection. 
Considering the limited means of the Manx people, theie are 
none more benevolent to the poor. The pauper portion of the 
popidation are supported by voluntary contributions, there 
being no poors'-iates in the island, the appUcant geneiaUy 
receiving a plate of meal It is customary for these " Walkers** 
as they are called, to enter the house without knocking, and 
take a seat by the fire. Many old respectable inhabitants 
consider it inhospitable to have a knocker on their doors, and 
some still retain the old custom of keeping up a bed for the 
vxtlker, should night overtake him on their street, as the road 
leading up to the house is called. 

There is a Scotch proverb somewhat aUied to this, and yet 
entirely different in its signification :— 

** When one thief robs another thief, the diel chuckles for joy." 

Another rendering is — 
" The foul fiend laughs when one thief robs another." 

A Makx Cat. 

" He is like a Manx cat, he leaves nought behind him but 

his tail" 
" Like a Manx cat, hasn't a tail to wag." 

Spoken of a person who is totally unable to clear himseK 
bom the imputation with which he is charged. The only 
animal peculiar to the island is the tailless cat, called in Manx 
atuhbin, in English rumpy. The late Professor Forbes states 
it to be "an accidental variety of the common species, Fdis 
catiis, frequently showing no traces of the caudal vertebrae, and 
in others a merely rudimental substitute." The witty author 
o{ A six Dayi T(AJtr in the Isle of Man says, " But as they 
intermarry with the more favoured English breeds, they have 
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a quarter-tail^ half-tail, three quarters of a tail, and full tail, 
according to some scale of deserts with which I am un- 
acquainted." Some affirm that this is the genuine aboriginal 
cat of the island ; and there is a tradition that the first stubbin 
or rumpy cat seen in the island was cast ashore fix)m a foreign 
vessel, wrecked on Spanish Head, ages ago. 

This breed of cats are considered good mousers, and many 
are annually carried out of the island as curiosities by visitors 
who frequent it. 



Manxman-like. 
Manxman-like, a day behind the fair." 



<t 



This is commonly used by the English residents on the 
island. A native rarely attends punctually to his appoint- 
ments ; eleven o'clock is generally taken as twelve by him, 
and often, if he gets there in the course of the day, he will 
say, " Ough ! it's not so bad." The Manx people aare not 
singular in this besetting sin. The following is also of the 
" take your time" principle : — 



Time Enough. 

" Traa dy-liooar ! Traa dy-liooar !" 
"Time enough ! Time enough !" 

This Manx procrastinator is sure to come out whenever 
anything is wanted to be done. 

Dr. Short, the present Bishop of St. Asaph, while resident 
at Bishop's Court, had in his garden several large beds of 
thyme, and in passing them with his friends, he used jocularly 
to say, in allusion to this Mankish sin, " You see I have time 
enough." 
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The Bedshanks. 

" Our enemies the Redshanks ; or Goblan Marrey." 

This, at no distant period, was a common nickname for a 
Scotch Highlander, of whom Manxmen used fonnerly to be 
veiy suspicious.* 

Parish Brewing-pan. 
" To go about like a brewing-pan." 

One kettle for brewing generally served a whole neigh- 
bourhood, and in some instances the pan was the property of 
the parish ; this is alluded to in the song of " Hunt the Wren." 

It passed from one landed proprietor to another, as often 
as they required a fresh supply of "home-brewed;" hence 
the proverb. It is believed this is the origin of what were 
formerly called "brass rents" (from Irasseur, a brewer), a charge 
due to the lord of the island for liberty to brew, and collected 
along with the lord's rents, now mei^d into the brewer's license, 
as few, if any, at the present day, brew their own beer. 

Manx and Scotch. 

"The Manx and the Scotch will come so near as to 
throw their beetles at one another." 

* This is a name for the Scotch Highlanders, one of whom is thus de- 
scribed by Colvill in T?ie Wirfa SuppliocUum, Edinburgh 1711 :— 

*' One man, quoth he, oft times hath stood, 
And put to flight a multitude, 
Like Sampson, WaUace, and Sir Bewis, 
And Finmacoul beside the Lewis ; 
Who in a certain time of year, 
Did rout and chase an hundred deer, 
TiU he behind, and they before, 
Bid run an hundred miles and more ; 
Which, questionless, prejudged his toes, 
For Redshanks then did wear no shoes. 
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^ A traditional prophetic saying used in the north of the 
island. It is stated in HoUinshed's Chronicles of Scotland, 
that Agricola^ the Boman general, wanting vessels to carry his 
army over from Scotland to the Isle of Man, such as could 
swim and knew the shallow places of the coast made shift to 
pass the gulf, and so got to land, to the great wonder of the 
inhabitants. 

The land is assuredly gaining yearly on the sea^ at the 
Point of Ayre ; and the northerns look forward to their saying 
being iQtimately fulfilled, notwithstanding there are yet some 
twenty miles to fill up. 

Scotch Conquest of the Islk 

" Ten L's, thrice X, with V and II, did fall ; 
Ye Manx take care, or suffer more ye shall" 

According to Camden, this rhyme originated on the 
Scottish conquest of the Me of Man. The Scots troops 
disembarked at Derby Haven on the 7th of October 1270, 
and next morning before sunrise a battle was fought, in which 
the above number of the islanders fell, bravely fighting for the 
liberty of their country. 

The Poor Manxman's Prayer. 

" Grod keep the house and aU within. 
From Cut Mac CuUock and all Us kin." 

The Rich Manxman's Prayer. 

" God keep the good com. 

The sheep and the bullock, 
From Satan, from sin, 

And fix)m Cutlar Mac CuUock." 
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CuUar Mac CuUock was a powerful GaUovidian rover, 
who made repeated incursionfi into the northern parts of tha 
island about 1607, carrying off all that he could lay his hands 
on, so that the inhabitants used to eat the sodden meat before 
they supped the broth, lest they should be deprived of the 
more substantial part. 

These incursions were in retaliation of a raid made by 
Thomas, the second Earl of Derby, on the town of Kirkcud- 
bright, which he pillaged. On one of these occasions^ as the 
master of the house had just repeated one of these rhymes, 
Cutlar in person made his appearance, "with this reply — 

" Oudeman, gudeman, ye pray o'er late, 
Mac Cidlock's ship is at the Yate." 

The Yaite is a well-known landing-place on the north side 
of the island. These incursions caused watch and ward to be 
maintained with the greatest strictness for a long time after- 
wards. A ballad on Cutlar Mao Gidlock will be found in 
Legends of Manxland, by Miss Cookson, Douglas, 1859. 

" Playing Fodjeeaght." 

In archery, to -phy fodjeeaght is to shoot an arrow to a 
great distance, or to the greatest possible distance — ^beyond 
all marks or bounds. Cregeen gives the meaning of the word 
thus, "The distance of the furthest arrow shot in archery, 
famess." 

The expression, " He is playing," or " Thou art playing 
fodjeeaght^" is often used of or to a person who has told some 
exaggerated or incredible story — similar to the saying, " He 
has been drawing a long bow." 

Another still more common phrase, frequently used to- 
wards a person telling an improbable tale is, " Cttm nyne- 
kenghey hwoie^' that is, " Hold " (or " restrain," or put " a 
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curb on") "thy tongue, boy." It is a good^humowred but 
expTessive mode of endeavooring to check the relater of the 
story, and to intimate that he is telling what is not strictly 
true. 



Slogans or War-Cries. 

In a work on the Slogams of the North of England, under 
the joint names of Michael Aislabie Denham, John Fenwick, 
and William Hylton Longstaffe, published at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1851, of which only a few copies appeared, the former 
gentleman remarks, "Slogans, or gathering-cries, were common 
throughout the whole of the European continent in the middle 
ages ; and their primary object, no doubt, was to animate the 
rival warriors at the moment of attack ; they were also used 
as the watchword by which individuals of the same party 
recognised each other, either amidst the darkness of nighty or 
in the confasion of battle, and are in general found to be 
composed of the name of the various leaders of the local 
bands of foemen under whose banner, or pennon, they so 
courageously fought even unto deatL Occasionally, as in 
Scotland, the name of the rendezvous was used as the slug- 
horn. The war-cry of kings was, however, generally that of 
the patron saint of their country, to wit, that of the king of 
En^d, " St Geoige;" the king of Scotland, "St Andrew;" 
while that of the king of France was " Montjoye St Denis." 

" St George he was for England ; St Denis was for France. 
Sing, Honi soit qui mal y pense." 

Mr. Fenwick says that, "Slogans or war-cries, equally 
with standards or banners, appear to me to be of divine origin. 
The earliest slogan or war-cry with which I am acquainted 
is that of Gideon in his conflict with the Midianites. He 
addresses his three companies, and says, When I hlaiv mth a 
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trvmpet, I and ail that are with me, then blow ye the trumpets 
also on eoery side of all the camp, and say, The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon !" (Judges vii 18). 

That the various northern hordes who periodically made 
inroads on the Isle of Man, either for conquest or plunder, 
sent forth their war-cries in making their assaults upon the 
enemy there is little doubt, and were, as the Sagas inform us, 
also accompanied by the ** clashing of swords and beating of 
shields." It would be interesting to record what was the 
particular war-cry in that memorable battle of 1098, when 
the two rival factions met to decide the contest at Sandwath 
or St Patrick's Isle, in the parish of Jurby, the people of the 
south being led on by Macmarus, and those of the north by 
Ottar, when both leaders were slain. The party of Macmarus 
had nearly gained the victory, when the women of the north 
rushed forth simultaneously to the scene of action, and, by 
the timely assistance which they rendered to their husbands 
and lovers, changed the issue of the battle, and the inhabit- 
ants of the southern portion of the island were defeated. As 
a reward for the bravery of the northern Amazons, it was 
afterwards enacted by the insular government that, " of all 
goods immovable, not having any life, the wives shall have 
the halfe on the north side, whereas those on the south side 
shall receive only one-third." An old scald says, "Future 
ages shall review the spot on Mona's shore, where in array we 
stalked to beard the adversary." 

In 1316, Bichard de Mandeville, with others, at the head 
of a body of Irish freebooters, landed at Eonaldsway, and, 
advancing to Barrule, struck up their war-cry of " Crom a 
boo!" defeating the Manx with great slaughter, and carried off 
to their ships large quantities of booty. 

The slogan of the Stanleys, who were so long lords and 
kings of Man, was, "Stanley! Stanley!" which so often 
carried fear and victory over their enemies. 
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It is to be regretted that the war-cry of the ManTTnn^T] has 
not been traditionsUy preserved. Some few cbaracteriBtics of 
the people may be recorded, and probably others may be met 
with in addition to what has pievioudy been remarked with 
respect to the "Manx Puffin." The natives of Castletown 
are called " The Cidlish Boys " — ^those of Dalby are named 
" Gobbc^ I" The Peel men are designated " The Skaddan 
Boy8,"aswelIas "Haddock Boys;" while those 6om the north 
of the island are called " Stunners or Boasteis." 
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THE WINNING OF THE ISLE OF MANNE BY THE 
NOBLE EARLE OF SALISBUEIK 

From Strange Histories, London 1607. Percy Society's Reprint, 1841. 
To the Tune of The King's going to the ParliamenL 

This Ballad refers to Sir William Montague, who obtained a grant 
of the island in 1333 from Edward HI, who in 1337 created him Earl 
of Salisbury, and having conquered the island from the Scots, he was 
crowned King of Man in 1343. He was succeeded in the following 
year by his son, Sir William Montague, second Earl of Salisbury, of 
whom a curious photograph in armour, and of his Countess, will be 
found in Mr. Eneale's Guide to the Isle of Man (1660). Further 
accounts of this fiAmily are to be met with in the Rev. Mr. Cumming's 
reprints of SachevereU's and Chalonez^s Histories, Manx Society (vols. L 
and X.) 

The noble Earl of Salisburie, 

With many a hardy knight, 
Most valiantly prepared himselfe 

Against the Scots to fight, 
With his speare and lus sheeld 

Making lus proud foes to yeeld, 
Fiercely on them all he can, 

To drive them firom the Isle of Man. 
Drommes striking on a row, 

Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 
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There silken ensignes in the field 

Most gloriously were spred : 
The horsemen on their praimcing steeds 

Stmcke many a Scotchman dead. 
The browne-bils on their corslets ring, 

The bow-^men with their gray-goose wing, 
The Instie launce, the pierceing speare 

The soft flesh of their foes doe teare. 
Drummes striking on a row. 

Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 

The battell was so fierce and hot, 

The Scots for feare did flie, 
And many a famous knight and squii-e 

In gorie blood did lie. 
Some thinking to escape away 

Did drowne themselves within the sea ; 
Some with many a bloody wound 

Lay gasping on the clayie ground. 
Drummes striking on a row. 

Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-rsrra-ra-tan. 

Thus, after many a brave exployt 

That day performed and done, 
The noble Earle of Salsburie 

The Isle of Man had wonne. 
Setuming then most gallantly 

With honour, fame, and victorie. 
Like a conquerour of fame. 

To court this warlike champion came. 
Drummes striking on a row. 

Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. • 
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Our king, rejoyceing at this act, 

Incontment decreed 
To give the earle this pleasant isle 

For his most valiant deed ; 
And forthwith did cause him than 

For to be crowned King of Man : 
Earle of famous Salsburie, 

And Eling of Man by dignitie. 
Drummes striking on a row. 

Trumpets sounding as they goe, 
Tan-ta-ra-ra-ra-tan. 

Thus was the first King of Man 

That ever bore the name, 
Knight of the princely garter blew, 

And order of great fame ; 
Which brave King Edward did devise. 

And with his person loyalize : 
Knights of the Oarter are they cald, 

And eke at Winsor so instald : 
With princely royaltie, 
Great fame and dignitie, 

This knighthood still is held. 
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THE LAMENTABLE FALL OF THE GEEAT DUCHESS 
OF GLOUCESTER, the Wife of Duke Humphrey : 
How she did Penance in London Streets, barefooted, with 
a Wax Candle in her hand : and how at last she was 
banished the land, where, in exile, in the Isle of Man, she 
ended her days in woe. 

To the Tone of Fdfiwne my Foe. 

From the Orown Oarland of Oolden Rosea, London, 1659 ; Percy Society's 

Beprint, 1845. 

I ONCE a Duchess was of great renown. 
My husband near allied to England's crown : 
The good Duke Humphrey titled was his name, 
TUl Fortune fix)wn'd upon his glorious fame. 

Henry the Fifth, that king of gallant grace. 
Of whom my husband claim'd a brother's place, 
And was protector made of his young son. 
When princely Henry's thread of life was spun. 

Henry the Sixth, a child of nine months old. 
Then ruled this land, with all our barons bold ; 
And in brave Paris crownM king of France, 
Fair England with more honour to advance. 

Then sway'd Duke Humphrey like a glorious king, 
And was protector over every thing. 
Even as he would to please his heart's desire ; 
But envy soon extinguished all his fire. 

In height of all his pompal majesty 

From Cobham House with speed he married me ; 

Fair Ellinor, " the pride of ladies all," 

In court and city people did me call 
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Then flaunted I in Greenwich's stately towers. 
My winter's mansions, and my summer's bowers ; 
Which gallant house now since those days hath been 
The palace brave of many a king and queen. 

The silver Thames, that sweetly pleas'd mine eye, 
Procur'd me golden thoughts of majesty ; 
The kind contents and murmur of the water 
Made me forget the woes that would come after. 

No gallant dame nor lady in this land 
But much desired in my love to stand ; 
My golden pride encreasM day by day. 
As though such pleasures never would decay. 

On gold and silver looms my garments fair 
Were woven still by women strange and rare, 
Embroidered curiously with Median silk. 
More white than thistle-down, or morning's milk. 

My coaches, and my stately pamper'd steeds 
Well fumish'd in their gold-betrappM weeds, 
With gentle gUdings in the summer nights, 
Still yielded me the evening's sweet delights. 

A hundred gentlemen in purple chains. 
As many virgin-maids were still in trains ; 
The Queen of Egypt with her pomp and glory 
For pleasure could not equal this my story. 

But at last my golden sun declined, 
And England's court at these my joys repined ; 
For soon my husband, in his honoured place 
Amongst the barons reaped some disgrace. 

Which grudge being grown and sprung up to that height, 
Unto his charge they laid some crime of weight ; 

E 
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And then in prison cast, good royal duke. 
Without misdeed he sofifered vile rebuke. 

They took fix)m him his great protector's name, 
Through causes which those peers did falsely frame, 
And after, overoome with malice deep, 
My noble lord they murdered in his sleep. 

The kind yoimg king, having thus his uncle lost, 
Was day by day with troubles vext and crost ; 
For such ambition in the land then bred, 
That from the £etctious house of York took head. 

kingly Lancaster ! my husband's line. 
His death began his fall as well as mine ; 
For being dead, his livings and his lands 
They seizM all into King Henry's hands. 

And after tum'd me, Mendless, out of door. 
To spend my days like to a woman poor, 
Discharging me &om aU my pompal train. 
But ELenor would a lady still remain. 

The noble spirit of a woman's will, 
Within my breast did bum in fury still, 
And raging so in my revengeful mind, 
Till I the murderors of my lord did find. 

But knowing them to be of power and might. 
Of whom no justice could by law take right, 
But yet, to nourish up my thoughts in evil, 

1 craVd the help of hell, and of the devil 

To practise witchcraft then was my intent. 

And therefore for the witch of Ely sent, 

And for old Bolingbroke of Lancashire, 

Of whom, for charms, the land stood much in fear. 
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We slept by day» and walked by midnight hours, 
(The time the spells have force and greatest powers) 
The twilights and the dawning of the moms, 
When elves and fairies take their gliding forms. 

Bed streaming blood fell down my asured veins. 
To make ohaiacters in round circled strains ; 
With dead men's sculls, by brimstone burned quite, 
To raise the dreadM shadows of the night. 

All this, by black enchanting arts, to spill 
Their hated bloods, that did Duke Humphrey kill ; 
My royal lord I untimely ta'en from me. 
Yet no revengement for him could I see. 

For by the hand of justful-dooming heaven, 
We were prevented aU, and notice given. 
How we, by witchcraft, sought the spoil of those 
That secretly had been Duke Humphrey's foes. 

Wherefore, my two companions for this crime 
Did suffer death, ere nature spent their time ; 
Poor Elenor, I, because of noble birth, 
Endur'd a stranger punishment than death. 

It pleasM BO the council of my king 

Me to disrobe of every gorgeous thing, 

My chains, my rings, and jewels of such prize. 

Were changed to rags more base than fugged frieze. 

And, by command, along each London street, 
To go in penance, wrappM in a sheet. 
Barefooted, with a taper in my hand ; 
The like did never lady in this land. 

My feet, that lately trod the steps of pleasure. 
Now flinty stones so sharp were forced to measure ; 
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Yet none alive, where I did come or go, 
Durst shed one trickling tear at this my woe. 

Break heart, and die 1 here ended not my pain, 
I judged was an exile to remain, 
And go a bamsh'd lady from this place, 
Where, in my blooming youth, I liVd in graca 

The remnant of those years which God me gave. 
Poor bamsh'd Elenor spent to find her grave ; 
And left this land, where she was bred and bom, 
In foreign soils for her misdeeds to mourn 

The Isle of Man, encompass'd by the sea, 
To England namid so unto this day. 
Imprisoned me within the wat'ry round, 
Till time and death found me a burying-ground. 

Full nineteen years in sorrow thus I spent, 
Without one hour or minute of content, 
Bememb'ring former joys of modest life. 
Whilst I bore name of good Duke Humphrey's wife. 

The loss of Greenwich towers did grieve me sore, 
But death of my dear love ten thousand more ; 
Yea» all the joys, once in my bower and haU, 
Are darts of grief to wound me now withaL 

Farewell, dear Mends I farewell, my courtly trains ! 
My late renown is tum'd to lingering pains ; 
My melody of musick^s silver sound. 
Are snakes and adders hissing on the ground. 

The downy bed whereon I lay full oft. 

Are sunburnt heaps of moss, now seeming soft ; 

And waxen tapers lighting me to bed. 

Be stars about the silver moon bespread. 
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Instead of wine I now drink waters clear, 
Which pays for mj deUghtfnl banquets dear ; 
Thus changeth stately pomp and courtly joys. 
When pleasure endeth with such deep annoys. 

My be&nteons cheeks, where Cupid danced and play'd. 
Are wrinkled grown, and quite with grief decayed ; 
My hair tum'd white, my yellow eyea stark blind. 
And oil my body altered &om her kind. 

Ring out my knell, you birds in top of sky ! 
Quite tared with woes, here Elenor needs must die ! 
Eeceive me, earth, into thy gentle womb, 
A banisb'd lady craves no other tomb .' 

Thus died the famous duchess of our land, 
ControU'd by changing fortune's stem conunand ; 
Let Uiose that sit in place of high degree 
Think on tbeir ends, that like to hers may be. 
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MYLE CHABAINE. 

This ballad is of conddeiBble antiquity, and horn the plaintive 
nature of the air is a great favourite with the Manx people. Myle 
Charaine was a nuser who lived on the Cuxragh in Jurby^ formerly a 
forest on the northern side of the island, and is said to have been the 
first ManTTTian who gave a fortune to a daughter ; some of his descend- 
ants are still resident in the same locality. 'From the irr^fular nature 
of the ballad it would appear that some portion had been lost ; this 
may have easily taken place, as it is only in comparatively recent 
times that it has been taken down from the lips of tiie reciter. The 
following is the translation as giren by Qeoige Borrow, the author of 
The Bible in Spain, who, in the autumn of 1866 made a pilgrimage 
to Jurby in order to visit the deaoendants of the miser mentioned in 
the song. 

The air of this ballad will be found in Barlow's Moha Meiodiesy 
1820 ; the copy given with the text was sent to me by the late Mr. 
Cretney, music-master of Douglas, who was often called upon to sing 

it, to the great delight of his Manx fdends. 

« 

I. 

Myle Charaine, where got you your gold ?" 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
not in the Curragh, deep under the mould," 

Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 

n. 

" Myle Charaine, where got you your stock ?" 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
" not in the Curragh from under a block," 

Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 

m. 

" Myle Charaine, where got you your goods ?" 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
" not in the Curragh from under two sods," 

Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
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IV. 



Two pair of stockings and one pair of shoes, 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
' For twenty-six years old Mollie did use. 
Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 

V. 

His stockings were white, but his sandals alack ! 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
Were not of one colour, one white, to'ther black, 

Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 

VI. 

One sandal wbb white, and tother dark brown, 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
But he'd two of one colour for kirk and for town, 

Lone, loQ^, and void of cheer. 

vn. 

" father, I really can't walk by your side," 

Lone, lone you have left m^ hers ; 
** If you go to the church in those sandals of hide," 

Lone, lone^ and void of cheer. 

vni. 

" O daughter, my dear, if my brogues give you pain," 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
*' There's that in the coffer will make you look fain/' 

Lone^ lone, and void of cheer. 

IX. 

A million of curses on Myle Charaine, 

Lone, lone you have left me here ; 
The first who gave tocher to daughter in Man, 

Lone, lone, and void of cheer. 
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MYLECHARAINR 
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Manx Air. 
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SffENN AERANE GHAELGAGH ER 
MYLECHARAINK 

This Manx veision has been fnmuhed me by a veiy aged person, 
who oonsiderB it to be the original of this song, and which ia here given 
in the form of dialogue. It will be observed there is some little differ- 
ence to the translation made by Mr. Borrow, no doubt taken ftom 
another version, of which there are severaL I have one by Mr. Robert 
Gawne of Doug^ in 1837, with some slight alterations, containing 
nine verses, and another printed as a broadside in 14 verses, in Manx 
and English, the latter by Mr. Thomas Shimmin a self-styled ^ Manx 
Poet," to which he appears to have added several verses of his own 
composition. 

L 

Qiustion — O Vylecharaine, craad hooar oo dty sthoyr ? 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Answer — Nagh dooar mee 'sy Chuiragh eh dowin, dowin dy 

liooeu*, 

As my lomarcan daag oo mee. 

a 
QiLestum — Vylecharaine, craad hooar oo dty sthock ? 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Answer — Nagh dooar mee 'sy Churragh eh eddyr daa vlock, 

As my lomarcan daag oo mea 

in. 
Qtiestion — Vylecharaine, craad hooar oo ny tdyd ? 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Answer — Nagh dooar mee 'sy Churragh eh eddyr daa 'aid, 

As my lomarcan daag oo mee. 

IV. 

Hug mee my eggey-varree as my eggey-lieen, 
X My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 

As hug mee dow-ollee son toghyr dkn* neen, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee. 
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V. 

Daughter — Yishig, Tiahigp ta mee nish goaill nearey, 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
T6u goU gys y cheeill ayns dy charraneyn vaney. 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee. 

VI. 

Daughter — Yishig, Yishig; jeeagh er my vraagbyn etoamey 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
As uss goU my geayrfc ayns dty charraneyn vaney, 
As dy lomarcan daag oo mee. 

vn. 

She im charrane ghoo, as fer elley vane, 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
V6rts Vylecharaine goll dy ghoolish jesam, 

As my lomarcan daag oo mee. 

vin. 

Davghter — She daa phiyr oashyr, as un phiyr vraag. 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Cheau uss Vylecharaine aynskiare-bleeantyn-jeig, 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee. 

IX. 

Father — vuddee, vuddee, chalhiass dhyts goaill nearey, 
My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Scm tdyms ayns my chishtey ver oris dy gbearey 
As my lomarcan daag oo mee. 

X. 

ExecraUan — ^My faiaght mynney-sxdlaght oit, O Vylecharaine, 

My lomarcan daag oo mee ; 
Son uss van chied ghooinney hug t(^hyr da mraane 
As my kMiiarcan daag oo mee. 
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THE MANX NATION PEESONIFDED. 

By a R 0. 

To the Air of Myle^araine, 

Lone Molly Chaiaine dwelt in her sea-bower. 
Singing and making great moan, 

The wailing rang sweetly over the shore, 
And MoUy was left alone. 

When Karen hail'd firom his scouts sailing by, 

" What ails thee, Molly Charaine ? 
I'm free on the waves now rolling high, — 
Oh, I love thee, Moll Charaine !" 

Ugh ! Karen of old, 'tis long since I saw 

The scouts of my family, 
They rove on the sea — ^fierce now it doth blow, 

And my men are dear to me. 

Courageous at sea though their scouts are frail. 

When the winds howl lullaby, 
send them back soon, here without &il. 

For babies are bom to me ! 



" Think not I am sad, though left thus alone, 
In cottage and craggy glen. 
The sheep they are safe, the flowers are grown, 
But ah ! where gone are our men ! 

'' Think not I am sad, only carefal I be. 
Careless we never could do. 
But I tune with the gale, and plaintive I ciy. 
As over the ocean you go. 
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" The spoils of the sea cost the lives of men. 
As they sport on Charou's flood. 
And dang'ions it is for stalwart men 
To follow and reap snch food. 

" God bless my dear rovers who plough throng the si 
They're the strength of Mannin's Me, 
From danger escaped, back send them to me, 
Safe laden witJi their spoil 

" Free be their hearte, and strong be their arms. 
To labour industriously, 
And for our old laws safe &om all harms, 
Hess us religiously." 



BALLADS AND SOMGS. 
SONG. 

By Maetin F. Tuppeb, Esq. 

To the Air of Myleelmraifi*. 

O HAPPY and tree I 

KUan Vannin, for thee 

The hymn of old time will I raise ; 
The hynm that was aong 
By ihe baida as they strung 

Their patriot harps in tiiy praise. 

Though hright was thy crown. 

In the days of renown. 
When Stanleys were kings of this isle, 

More beautiM now 

Is the star of thy brow. 
That beams with Victoria's smile. 

Yes, Mylechaiaine ! 

Since Orry the Dane, 
Hard masters have kings been to thee. 

But under her Queen 

J31an Vannin is seen 
The happiest child of the sea. 
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BROWN WILLIAM, or "ILLLAM DH6nR" 



Manx Am. 
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BAASE ILLIAM DH6nE. 

A Manx ballad on the death of Beceiyer-General Christian of 

Bonaldswaj, who was shot at Hango Hill near Castletown, 2d January 

1662-3. 

I. 

Quoi yinnagh e hreisht ayns ooashley ny pooar 
Ayns aegid ny aalid, ny ayns kynney vooar? 
Son troo, farg, as eulys, ver mow dooinney erbee ; 
As ta dty vaase, Bliam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree ! 

IL 

Voo dly Eesouyr Vannin, ard-ghooinney ny cheerey, 
Voo goit son dooinney-seyr as dooinney creeney, 
As jeh dty ghellal vie dha row shin rieau skee, 
Nish ta dty vaase, Bliam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree. 

m. 
Voo laue-yesh yn Earley, as sooiU-yesh y Theay ; 
Shen hug er dty noidyn gatt wheesb d/oi ayns feoh : 
She trooid fiwg as eulys ver mow dooinney erbee 
As ta dty vaase, Illiam Dh6ne, brishey nyn gree. 
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IV. 

B'aalin dty state-hallooin ec Kunnysfie, 
B'eunysagh dty gharaghyn — ^b'ooasle dty hie. 
She tioo, faig as goanlys ver mow dooiimey erbee 
Son ta dty vaase, Illiam Dhdne, brishey nyn grea 

V. 

Vad gra dy daink screeuyn dy choyrt oo dy baase, 
Lesh feanishyn foalsey va follym dy^n ghrayse 
Yn ving v4r nyn agglagh dy bein dt' aggail mooie 
As ta dty vaase^ Illiam Dhdne, brishey nyn giee. 

VL 

Nagh dooar clein cholcad cheoie nyn aigney bene, 
Tra hooar ad 'syn ooir, glojrr clem Ghrishjeen : 
She troo, farg as goanlys ver mow dooinney erbee. 
As ta dty vaase, Illiam Dh6ne, brishey nyn gree. 

9 

vn. 

She eh va ny vaarderagh as ny ghooinney foalley 
Hug eh saynt da Bunnysfie, myr roie da Logh Molley 
Er garey, feeyney Naboth vin chenjagh cloie, 
As ta dty vaase, Illiam Dh6iie, brishey nyn gree. 

vm. 

Nagh burrys-enn dooinney nagh hoill eshyn baase 
Son fer hug laue ayns fuill cha ren rieau grayse 
Agh fioghey as creenagh' myr y vaskad-wuigh, 
As ta dty vaase, Illiam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree. 

IX. 

Gow dys yn Vannyster ny CaiQeeyn-ghoo 
As eie son clem Cholcad derrey vrishys dty ghoo, 
T&a ennym shen caUlit Veuish, vanninee ghooie, 
As ta dty vaase, Illiam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree. 
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X. 

Son bleeantyn ny vartyr va Robin ny Ihie 

She boirey ny cruinney v^h chouda v4h dy mie ; 

E chaarfyn as naboonyn jeh'syn va skee 

As ta dty vaase, lUiam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree. 

XI. 

Ghow Dickey llmingys as dt' uill er e laue, 
Agh she fer-ny-cairal kiart hug meeiteil daue 
Yn tonn cha d'ymmyrk yn laad, sink eh aynjee. 
As ta dty vaase, Uliam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree 

xn. 

As nish laadta rass ny cass jensyn er-maym 
Tad myr y ghiess ghonnagh, ny myr yn onnane , 
Dy chleiy fo nyn naboonyn, t'ad dy sheer chloie, 
As ta dty vaase, Dliam Dh&ne, brishey nyn gree. 

xm. 

Dy shooiyllagh oo Mannin, cha gluin oo fer gaccan, 
Ny keayney yn ennyn va keayrt ayus Beemachan 
Agh keeadyn dy voghtjra ta goltagh as gwee, 
Dy vel dty vaase, Uliam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree. 

XIV. 

Gow dys ny Cregganyn, ny dys yn valla-logh : 
Cha vow fei^ jeh'n ennym shen jir rhyt cheet stiagh, 
Ec joarreeyn ta nyn dhieyn, nyn dhalloo, as nhee, 
As ta dty vaase, Uliam Dh6ne, brishey nyn giee. 

XV. 

Scarleod vooar verchagh ta heese ec y trai'e 
Tee ny staiggyn-ronney ec moomjer ny feeaih 
Yn eirey voght taymit sheese nagh vow greme dy ee, 
As ta dty vaase, Uliam Dh&ne, brishey nyn gree. 

F 
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XVI. 

Ny dunveiyn foalley ren eshen y stroie 
Vdd shelgit lesh noidyn ghewill, ghastey aa cheoie 
Son cha row fer jen hooar rieau yn vaase chooie, 
As ta dty vaase, niiam Dhdne, brishey nyn gree. 

xvn. 

Mjngedelin ny dunveiyn hug niiam mow 
Nyn dhieyn s' nyn dhalloo, 's nyn ennyn len loan. 
Son Ih^'e ad ersooyl myr ragh Iheh-iio ny hole, 
As ta dty vaase, niiam Dh6ne, brishey nyn gree. 

XVIIL 

Agh neem's mee bene y gherjagh lesb mooads my hieisbteil 
Dy vaikym banglane my gbraih ny boie ayns y whaiyl 
C!o3rrt sneih er e noidyn lesb ordys y Bee 
Ga dy vel dty vaase, lUiam Db6ne, brisbey nyn gree. 

xi^ 

Breamal ren misb er y cbreg cbreoi my Ibie 
Dy beagb sloigbt Dliam Dbdne ayns Riinnysfie, 
£ noidyn gbewil castit as eb-bene ec sbee 
As clem Cbrisjeen gennal as slane ec nyn gree. 

XX 

Da fir«cboyrlee foalsey ayns Agglisb y Tbeay 
Ver cummaltee Vannin slane dwoaie as feob, 
Coyrt caarjyn bumyskyn, 's brisbey njm sbee, 
Myr ta dy vaase, Dliam Dbdne, brisbey nyn gree. 

XXI. 

Cbiam Ooasle yn Elian eer Atbol Gbraysoil 
Tad dolley as molley lesb foalsagbt nyn goyrle, 
Yn ard-cblagb cbomeilagb jeb'n tbie vooar y stroie, 
Nyn noidyn da mannin, yn Cbiam as y Bee. 
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BEOWN WILLIAM. 

Translated from the Ifaax by George Boitow, author of The BibU in Spain, 

Bonumy Bye, etc etc. 

L 

Let no one in greatness too confident be. 

Nor trust in his Mndied though high their degree ; 

For envy and rage wiU lay any man low : 

Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

n. 

Thou wast the Beceiver of Mona's fair state, 
Thy conduct was noble, thy wisdom was great, 
And ne'er of thy rule did she weariness show : 
Thy murder. Brown WUliam, fills Mona with woe. 

m. 

Thy right hand was Barley, and Theah thy right eye ; 
Thy state caused thy foemen with rage to swell high ; 
And envy and rage will lay any man low ; 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

IV. 

How blest thy condition in fiedr Sonaldsway ! 
Thy mansion, how stately ! thy garden, how gay ! 
But oh ! what disasters ftom envy do flow .- 
Thy murder. Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

.V. 

'Twas said at thy trial, by men void of fiuth, 
The king, by a letter, demanded thy death : 
The jury was frightened, and dared not say "No V 
Thy murder. Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 



J 
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VI. 

The clan of wild Colcad could ne'er be at rest 
Whilst the race of Christeen their own acres possessed ; 
And envy and spite will bring any man low : 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

vn. 

A band of adulterers, curst and imholy. 

For Ronaldsway lust, as they did for Logh Molley ; 

Of Naboth the tragedjr's played here anew : 

Thy murder. Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

vm. 

Not one of the band but received his just need, 
Who acted a part in that damnable deed ; 
To dwindle away the whole band was not slow : 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

IX. 

To Callaghyn-doo, and to Vannyster roam, 
And call on the Colcad till hoarse ye become : 
Gone, gone is the name so well known long ago ; 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

X. 

A cripple was Robin for many years long, 
Who troubled and bullied the island when strong : 
His own Mends of tending him weary did grow : 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

XL. 

Sly Richard took ship with thy blood on his hand ; 
But God can avenge on the sea as on land ; 
The waves would not bear him, but whelm'd him, I trow: 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 
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xn. 

And now, if a few of the seed do remain, 
They're vile as the thistles and briars of the plain ; 
They ply for their neighbours the pick and the hoe : 
Thy murder, Brown WiUiam, fills Mona with woe. 

xm. 

Should you walk through all Man you'll find no one, I reckon, 
To mourn for the name that was once in Beemachan ; 
But thousands of poor who rejoice that 'tis low : 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

XIV. 

Proceed to Creganyn and Balla-logh green. 

But Where's there a Colcad to bid ye walk in ? 

By strangers their homes and their lands are held now : 

Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

XV. 

Great Scarlett, in wealth who dwelt down by the bay, 
Must toil now with paupers for sixpence a-day ; 
And oft, as I've heard, has no morsel to chew ; 
Thy murder. Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

XVL 

The band by whose weapons the great Caesar died, 
Were hunted by foes, and all peace were denied ; 
Not one died the death of kind nature, no ! 
Thy murder. Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

xvn. 

So it fared with the band by whom Willie did die, 
Their lands are a waste, their names stink to the sky ; 
They melted like rime in the ruddy sun's glow : 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 
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xvm. 

But comfort I take, for 'tis common report^ 
There are shoots of dear Will who are sitting at court, 
Who have punished his foes by king^s mandate, although 
Thy murder, Brown William, fills Mona with woe. 

XIX. 

'tis pleasant to think when one's withered and grey, 
There's race of Brown William in fair Sonaldsway, 
That his foemen are crush'd and their faces can't show, 
While the clan of Christeen have no trouble or woe. 

XX. 

To the counsellors &lse, both in church and in state, 
Bear the public of Mona both loathing and hate. 
Who set man against man, and the peace would break now, 
As thy murder. Brown William, broke hearts long aga 

XXI. 

The lord of our island, Duke Atholl the great. 

They would gladly persuade, with their parle and their prate. 

The cornerstones high of his house to lay low ; 

And to King, Duke, cmd Mona, are foemen, I trow. 
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WILLIAM CHRISTLAJf OF EONALDSWAY. 

Thb following entiy is in the Paiiah B^giflter of Malew, and has 
been sent me by the Bev. William Qell, the vicar : — '^ Mr. William 
Christian of Bonaldsway, late Receiver, was shott to death att Hangoe 
Hill, the 2nd of Jannaiy [1662]. He died most penitently and most 
cunagioiisly, made a good end, prayed earnestly, made an excellent 
speech, and the next day was buried in the chande of Malew." 

Becords and other documents relating to the life and times of 
this gentleman are intended to form one of the volumes of the Manx 
Society, and will embrace the text of the depositions, with notes, ex- 
planatoiy of the mode of trial which have never yet been printed. 
Varioos translations of the Manx ballad of ''Illiam Dh6ne** have 
appeared. The following, having some slight variation from the Manx 
text given, is from an old copy in my possession, translated by the Rev* 
John Crellin, vicar of Kirk Michael in 1774. The ballad was com- 
posed some time after the execntion of William Christian, and is a pro- 
phecy of what would he&X the families who were concerned in his 
death. The Bonaldsway estate has continued in the representatives of 
the same family. It has been said that blankets were spread on the 
green under his feet, that not a drop of blood should be spilt when he 
fell ; others again assert that not a drop of Christian's blood issued from 
his woimds when he fell The air given of Dliam Dhdan is from 
Barrow's Mima Ifdodies, 1820. 

ILLIAM DH6nE. 

I, 

In so shifting a scene who would confidence place 
In family, youth, power, or personal grace ? 
No character's proof against enmity foul : 
And thy fate, lUiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

II. 

You were Derby's Beceiver of patriot zeal, 
Keplete with good sense, and reputed genteel ; 
Your justice applauded by the young and the old : 
And thy fate, Illiam Dbone, sickens my soul 
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m. 

A kind able patriot both to church and to state, 
What roused their resentment but talents so great ? 
No character's proof against enmity foul : 
And thy fate^ niiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

IV. 

Unequalled thy villa in woodlands and springs. 
Thy garden like Eden, thy house like a king's. 
No character's proof against enmity foul : 
And thy Cate, niiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

V. 

Thy pardon, 'tis rumour'd, came over the main. 
Nor late, but conceal'd by a villain in grain. 
'Twas fear forced the jury to sentence so foul ; 
And thy fate, lUiam Dh6ne, sickens my souL 

VL 

Triumphant stood Colquitt ;^ he wished for no more,[ 
When the pride of the Christians lay welt'ring in gore — ' 
To malice a victim, tho' manly and bold ; 
And thy fate, Uliam Dh6ne, sickens my souL 

VIL 

With adultery stain'd, and polluted with gore, 
He Bonaldsway eyed, as Lough Molly before ; 
Twas land sought the culprit, like Ahab of old : 
And thy £Eite, Uliam Dhdne, sickens my soul. 

vm. 

Proceed to the once-famed abode of the nuns ; 

Call the Colquitts aloud till you torture your lungs ; 

^ Calcot of BaUaloagb, near Castletown. Some of the Calcots were of 
Ballalough, others of the Nonneiy. 
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Their short triumph's ended> extinct are the whole : 
And thy fate, lUiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

IX. 

For years cruel Bobert lay crippled in bed, 

Nor knew the world's peace whilst he held up his head, 

The neighbourhood's scourge, in iniquity old : 

And thy fate, niiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

X. 

Not one's heard to grieve, seek the country all through, 
Or lament for the name Bemaccan^ once knew ; 
The poor rather load it with curses untold : 
And thy fate, Tlliam Dhdne, sickens my soul 

XI. 

Ballalough and the Creggans mark strongly their sin. 
Not a soul of the name's there to welcome you in ; 
In the power of the strangers is entered the whole : 
And thy fate, Illiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

XIL 

The opulent Scarlet,' on which the sea flows. 
Is piecemeal disposed of, to whom the Lord knows ; 
Its heirs without bread, or defence from the cold : 
And thy fate, Illiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

xin. 

They assert then in vain that the law sought thy blood. 
For all aiding the massacre never did good ; 
like the rooted-up golding deprived of its mould. 
They languish'd, were blasted, grew rotten and cold. 

* Tyldesley of the Friary. ' Norria of Scarlet 
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XIV. 

Where the shoots of a tree so cormpted remain, 
like the briar or thistle, they goad us with pain ; 
Deep, dark, undennining, they mimic the mole : 
And thy &te, Illiam Dh6ne, sickens my souL 

XV. 

Bound the infamous wretches who spilt Christian's blood, 
Dread spectres and conscience in sad array stood ; 
Not a man of the whole leach'd life's utmost goal : 
And thy fate, Illiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

XVI. 

Perdition, too, seized them who caused thee to bleed ; 
To decay fell their houses, their lands, and their seed, 
Disappeared, like a vapour when mom's fiush'd with gold : 
And thy fate, Illiam Dhone, sickens my soul. 

xvn. 

From grief, all corroding, to hope I'll repair. 

That a branch of the Christians will soon grace the chair, 

With royal instructions, his foes to control : 

And thy fate, Illiam Dhdne, sickens my souL 

xvni. 

With a rock for my pillow, I dreamt, as I lay, 

That a branch of the Christians would hold Honaldsway ; 

His conquest his topic with friends o'er a bowl : 

And thy fate, Illiam Dhdne, sickens my soul. 

XIX. 

And now for a wish, at concluding my song : 

May the Almighty withhold us from doing what\s wrong, 

Protect every mortal from enmity foul : 

And thy fate, Illiam DhSne, sickens my soul. 
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Disncu WRirrEN om the Execution of Illiam PhAne. 

LmoG fer ayns y Thalloo feielley 'syn air, 

Agh Til' "-in M'Cowle Ihigg'sy voai^U chair. 

TUiam M'Cowle sliught ny va biiee : 

She dty vaase, Dliam Dhdne, ren brifihey nyn gree. 

One fired in the ground, the other into the air. 

But William M'Cowle was the man who fired in the right 

place. 
William M'Cowle waa of a dark-complexioned race : 
It is thy death, William Dhdue, that hreaketh our hearts. 

William M'Cowle is the name of the soldier who sbot Illiun DhSne, and 
who ia reported to have been tewarded with a grant of land in the north of the 
island for doiiig his duty. 
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SONG IN " PRAISE OF ALK" 
By Bishop Rutter. 

<<Thb following song, written by BiBhop Rutter, is inserted as a 
specimen of the Manx language and poetry/' — See folio edition of 
Biihop WiUorCs Life and Warh, by Rev. C. Crattwelly aj). 1782, vol. 
i. p. 461 ; also in the Svo edition 1797, voL i. 

EuBONU Bbight. 

L 

Jeagh, jeagh yn ghiian ta reil yn oiee, 
Son solshey daue ta gennal soiee ; 
Ja'n billey-feeney s'moumee troo 
Mish shoh, ta jeh yn coonty smoo. 

Chorus. 

MoUee-jee maryms vanninee, 
Beayn yn Luin lajir as y vree ; 
Dagh seaghyn as dagh karail t'ayn, 
Ta ghol er-cool,.lesh bree ny hoam. 

n. 

Dy beagh y staghil nagh ghow coyrle 
Er n'ieu jea shoh, my'r losht eh'n seighl ; 
Yn oor as bjh, mygearty mish, 
Bea ad cha sauchey's as ta shin nish 
Mullee-jee maryms, etc. 

ni. 

heshey, goVs yn ghleshoh hood, 
cre'naght heem's dyt stroin ny hiooid ! 
Nyr ta'n gholtwoie jeh cuUee'n aile, 
Myr shen ta shoh lesh soUshey'n chaile. 
MuUee-jee maryms, etc. 
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Agh myr tah'n ghrian foh bodjal etill, 
Dasyn ta doal ny dooin y hooil, 
Evhyu nBgh n'ieu jot^h trs teh paa, 
Sheh sholi ta jannoo'n oiee jeh Ihaa. 
Mnllee-jee matyniB, etc 



boyaghyn, ny cur-jee geil, 
Da eddic nl'" nee &lleil ; 
Doogliya cha dhng doin ny share vei 
Agh sholi lesh eaysh ta gase ny spoil. 

Ohorus. 
Mullee-jee maryins vaimuiee, 
Beayn yn Luin kjir as y vree ; 
Dagh seaghyn aa dagh kaiail t'ayn, 
Ta ghol er-cool, lesh bree ny boarn. 
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EUBONIA BEIGHT. 



Ses, see the sun that rules the night. 
Not made to hurt, but help the sight ; 
The envy of the proudest vine, 
Fix'd in an orb pure ciystaUina 

Chorus. 

Sing we aloud Eubonia's praise, 
Eubonia bright, whose sparkling rays 
Break through the clouds of troubled souls. 
And leaves no care but in the bowls. 

n. 

Had the unruly boy desired 
This sun, when he his chariot fired ; 
The parchM earth and all the sky, 
Had been as safe as you and L 
Sing we aloud, etc. 

m. 

Let me this heavenly creatuie view ; 
See, how our noses through its hue, 
like colours in the rainbow's stream, 
From the reflection of a beam. 
Sing we aloud, eta 

IV. 

But as the sun doth never rise 
To th' blind, or those that shut their eyes ; 
So he that will not drink, and may, 
'Tis he that makes a night of day. 
Sing we aloud, etc. 
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Live mortals, live, no time delay ; 
Your hopeB in beauty will decay ; 
The Gods none other beauty send 
Bnt this, which age itself doth mend. 

Chorus. 
Sing we alond Eubonia'a praise, 
Eubonia br^ht, whose aparkling rays 
Break through the clouds of troubled souls. 
And leaves no care but in the bowla. 
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LOSS OF THE MANX HERRING FLEET, 1787. 
21st SEFTEifBER, being St Matthew's Day. 

In order to render the following account of the loss of the Manx 
Herring Fleet in 1787, as recorded in the ballad, intelligible, it is 
necessary to refer to the state of Douglas harbour (the scene of the 
disaster) at that time. Appended to the report of the Royal Oom- 
missioners (appointed to investigate certain disputes ezistiing between 
the Duke of AthoU and the Manx people), printed by order of the 
House of Commons in 1806, and who visited the island in 1791, is a 
plan of the harbour of Douglas. — (Appendix D, No. 18.) 

By this it appears that the old pier or quay stood very nearly on 
the same site as the present Bed Pier, the only difference being, that it 
ran in a direct line from the south point of what is known as ^ the 
Double Comer ** (near the present Boyal Hotel), 780 feet in length 

Mr. Nicholas Christian, Harbour Master of Douglas, who was ex- 
amined as a witness before the Commissioners (Appendix D, Na 1 7), 
described this pier as having been a very rude structure, being composed 
of small stones, which during every heavy gale of easterly wind were 
displaced, and repairs were continually needed He says that at the 
end of the pier there stood a brick lighthouse, '^ between thirty and forty 
feet high, lighted each night by seven or eight half-pound candles, with 
a tin circular reflector behind them of about eight feet diameter, and 
could be seen at the distance of four or five leagues at sea." 

This lighthouse, and a considerable portion of the pier were carried 
away during a storm, and hence arises one of those many vexed questions 
in Manx incidents — namely, the partietdar time. 

Mr. Christian in his evidence says, ^' In 1787, eighty-four yards of 
the lowest end of the pier, with a lighthouse thereon, was destroyed by 
a vidlent gale of easterly wind." This date has been transmitted to the 
present time. 

The Boyal Conmussioners, in their report dated the 21st April 1792, 
at page 91, speaking of the then condition of Douglas harbour, and to 
its state prior to the year 1786, say, ''Either from the irresistible 
violence of a storm, or from not having been so constructed as to with- 
stand the force of. the sea in certain seasons and winds, a great part of 
the pier of Douglas, with a lighthouse bmlt at the outer extremity, 
were at the latter end of that year swept away." 
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Feltham, in his Tour thrauffh the Isle of M<m^ 1797-8 (Manx 
Society, vol. vL p. 202), says, " In 1787, 84 yards of the lowest end 
of the old pier, with a lighthouse thereon, was destroyed by a violent 
gale of wind f but at page 206 says, *^ In Ncnember 1786 (the date of 
1786 being evidently a printer's error), 246 feet of the quay was 
washed away, with the lighthouse, by an easterly wind.** 

We have, however, the more particular and reliable evidence of Mr. 
Peter Fannin, Master in the Royal Navy, and who had resided for a 
considerable time in the idand, on the point. This gentleman made a 
survey, and prepared a map of the island on a larger scale than had 
been previously attempted. On the Ist January 1789 he published 
this map, calling it a ^' correct plan of the Isle of Man," to which he 
attached a plan of Douglas harbour. In a note to the latter he says, 
'^Sunday, 19th November 1786, Douglas Lighthouse and 82 yards of 
the quay was washed down in a gale of easterly wind." 

Assuming, therefore, that the pier and lighthouse were destroyed in 
1786, we revert to the evidence of Mr. Christian, who says, '* the only 
light to direct vessels into the harbour is a lanthom upon a pole, 
erected at the extremity of the remains of the former pier." It further 
appears, to use the words of the Commissioners, ^'that the ruinous 
remains of the structure sunk at the mouth of the harbour, impeded 
and rendered dangerous the approach to the port, which was narrow and 
confined." 

Having thus explained the wretched condition of Douglas harbour, 
after the destruction of its pier in 1786, we now proceed to record the 
particulars of the calamity named at the heading of this sketch in the 
following year. It may, however, be necessary to state that the Isle of 
Man Herring Fishery usually commences in June (formerly in July), 
when the fish frequent the western coast of the island, off PeeL It 
continues until the end of August or the beginning of September, when 
the fish move round to the eastern coast, off Douglas. 

On Thursday, 20th September 1787, an unusually large quantity 
of fish were brought into Douglas, and the weather was beautifully fine. 
In the evening of that day, being St. Matthew's Eve, the whole fleet 
numbering, it is said, 400 boats,* proceeded to the fishing ground. We 
will now quote the graphic account given by an eyMtntness^ Mr. David 
Robertson, the author of A Tour through the Isle of Man, to which ie 
wbjoined a Review of the Manx Ifiatory, 1794, in which work is a 



* It is very questionable if the fleet at this time bore any proportion to this 
niunber, although many of them were only small crafts. 
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plate showing the end of the old pier with the lighthonae mentioned in 
Mr. Christian's evidence before noted. ** The entrance of the harbour 
is narrow and dangerous, being fenced on each side by a langQ of 
precipices. In the centre of these, a lighthouse, at onoe useful and 
omamentali formerly stood. This, with a great part of the quay, was 
destroyed by a severe stozm in 1786 ; and in this ruinous state, highly 
injurious to the public, and fatal to many individuals, it has remained 
ever since. 

" To enumerate the various shipwreeks this neglect has occasioned 
would be unneeessaxy ; but the awful calamity which hiq[>pened in 
September 1787 is too interesting to be passed over in silenoe. I was 
then in Douglas, and never before witnessed such a scene of honor. 

*' The preceding day was delightfully serene, the sky pure and un- 
clouded, and the sun shone forth in aU his strength and beauty. In the 
morning, about four hundred fisher-boats appeared in the bay and 
harbour, deeply laden with herrings, to the amoimt of £6000. Qladness 
smiled in every eye, and the song of mirth gave new energy to labour. 
The earlier part of the day was passed in unlading the boats, and the 
remainder devoted to festivity. 

'' The herring ground was then off Clay-head and Laxey, about three 
leagues from Douglas. In the evening when the boats again sailed 
thither, there were no indications of a change in the weather ; but at 
midnight a brisk equinoctial gale arose, and the fishermen, impelled by 
their usual timidity, fled to the harbour of Douglas for refuge. 

^'On the ruins of the lighthouse. is fixed a slender post, from which 
is hung a small lantern. This wretched substitute was thrown down 
by one of the first boats in its eagerness to gain the harbour. The 
consequences were dreadful. In a few minutes all was horror and 
confusion. The darkness of the night, the raging of the sea, the veasek 
dashing against the rocks, the cries of the fiidiermen perishing in the 
waves, and the shrieks of the women ashore, imparted such a sensation 
of horror, as none but a spectator can possibly conceive. When the 
morning came it presented an awful spectacle ; the beach and rocks 
covered with wrecks, and a group of dead bodies floating in the harbour. 
In some boats whole fsmiilies perished. The shore was crowded with 
women, some in all the frantic agony of grief, alternately weeping over 
the corses of feither, brother, and husband ; and others, winTriT^g in the 
embrace of those, whom, a moment before, they imagined were buried 
in the waves. The bustle of trade ceased, its eagerness yielded to the 
feelings of nature, an awful gloom sat on every countenance, and ever}' 



/ 
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bosom either bled with its own anguish, or BympothiBed with the 
enfferings of otheia'' 

It is a corioiiB fact that neither Mr. Robertson nor any other co- 
temporazy writer has given the number of boats actually wreckedi or 
the number of lives lost on that occasion^ but it is certain that a very 
laig9 number of boats were either entirely or partially destroyed. The 
account given in Train's Hutory of the Isle o/Man^ voL ii page 293, 
wherein he says, '^ Nearly four hundred fishing boats with their crevm were 
swallowed by the deep in a few hours, within sig^t of Douglas,** is 
greatly exaggerated, and is not borne out by the authority which he 
quotes in a foot-note, Manm^t British T&uriitf which is Bobertson's 
account of the calamity as previously given. 

This fact, however, may be pretty accurately ascertained by again 
referring to the Ck>mmis8ioners* report of 1792, p. 25, in which mention 
is made of the herrifig ctutom^ a payment by every boat employed in the 
hexring-fishery, the amount of which is ascertained by the coroners of 
the several sheadings returning the number of boat-masters each year 
who have engaged in the fishery, and who return on oath the number 
of boats used, and the quantity of fish caught, and pay accordingly in 
proportion. 

Li Appendix 6, No. 8, is a table giving the number of boats be- 
longing to the Isle of Man, for which the herring custom has been paid 
for ten years ending 6th January 1791. The number returned for 
each year remained much the same, and did not vary beyond four or five. 
In 1786, the number returned was 311, but in the following year, the 
year of the disaster, the number suddenly fell o£f to 263, a difElsrence 
of 68, and the three following years a still farther diminution, averaging 
230 for those yean. By this it may be fairly estimated that from 60 
to 60 boats were either totally wrecked or so much damaged as to be 
imfit for use, and not entered as paying the custom, the accounts of 
which were made up on the 6th January foUovring, only some three 
months after the storm. In that year neither British nor Irish boats are 
entered as paying custom, so that the number of Manx boats engaged 
in the fishery would be about 300, instead of 400, as mentioned by 
difliaxeut writers 

The ballad gives the number of those who perished as twenty'-<me, 
and upon refening to Feltham's Memoriali of QocF» Acre (Manx Society, 
voL xiv.), the interment of six only is recorded — ^namely, 

Thomas Cowley aged 21, buried at Santon. 

John Oostain aged 31, buried at Arbory. 

Nicholas Moore aged 22. 
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John Waterson aged 30. 

Thomas Ooirin aged 32, of Ballakilpatrick. 

John Moore aged 38, of Croit e Caley. 

The four last are all buried at Rushen, and on each headstone is 
inscribed, " Perished in a storm near Douglas on the 21st September 
1787." Nothing is recorded of Tom Grimshaw or the Kinleys, who, 
no doubt, lie entombed with the rest of their unfortunate fellows, ** with 
nought but the green sod o'er theuL*' 

The catastrophe appears to have inspired at least two native poets ; 
one gave his effusions in Manx, and the other, which he styles '' A 
Doleful Ditty," in Knglish. These are appended, with a translation of 
the Manx ballad. 

It may not be uninteresting here to note and contrast the difference 
in the class of boats then and now used in the hening-fisheiy. The 
figures in the following table may be relied upon as afoir avwaqt : — 



Length of keel 
Breadth of beam 
Depth 
Bnrtlien 
Build . 



In 1787. In 1868. 

26 feet. 40 feet 

18 „ 18 „ 
6 „ 84 „ 

8 tons. 25 tons. 

Clinch. Oanrel. 

I Cutter and t 

square saiL ^^«g^- 



Rig . 

Cost, including nets . . £76. £890. -[ ^f^ ^^ 

The harbour of Douglas renuuned in the state described after the 
storm of 1786 until arrangements were made for the building of the 
present pier, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the Duke of 
Atholl on the 24th July 1793. It was not finished till 1801, at a 
cost of £26,000. 

Until within the last few years the fishermen made a point of re- 
maining in port on the anniversary of the loss of the fleet, whether 
from superstition or out of respect to the memory of those who perished 
is not known. 

The late Rev. G. S. Parsons of Castietown, Qovemment chaplain, 
when in Paris several years ago, picked up a print showing the loss of 
the Manx fleet in 1787, which does not appear to have been circulated 
or even heard of in the island. 

It is unnecessary to quote other writers on this subject, which has 
been so variously stated, and, generally speaking, bo greatiy exaggerated, 
both with respect to the particular time of the occurrence and the 
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extent of the loss. This has led to considerable misunderstanding in 
the island, and it is to be hoped the statement aboye given will be the 
means of rectifying the discrepancies. 



ArRANE MYSH NY BAATYN-SKEDDAN VA CAILUT EC DOOUSH 'SY 

VLEiN, 1787, Sep. 21st. 

The author of this is Quayle Yessee. 

L 

CooiNEE-JEEy shenn: as-aeg, 
'Sy vlein shiaght cheead yeig, 
Kiare-feed as shiaght, er cheayn Ghoolish 

Va eeaystagh vie ayn, 
Lesh earish feer aalin as villisk 

IL 

Ny-yeih cha nee bea)m, 

Darr yn eariah cha Mune. 
My daink kione y chiaghtyn dys jerrey, 

Son va neeal yn aer, 

Soilshagh 'magh danjeyr 
Va stenym feer a^Iagh eivgerrey. 

m. 

Oiel viaji dy feer jeean, 

Choud's vin Fload ec y cheayn, 
Haink dewillys, as paart jeu ren scarrey, 

Veih dy chooilley nhee, 

Va deyr da n)m gree, 
Eer bioys, liorish dewillys ny maiTey. 
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IV. 



Te doillee dooin ghra, 

Ore whilleen as va, 
Oiel vian, feer ching ec nyn ghre^ gtyn ; 

Cloan faagit gyn-ayr, 

Va keayney dy geyre, 
As mraane son n}m sheshaghyn jeeagh}ni. 

V. 

Trooid Skeeyll-y-Chreest, 

Va seagli}m as erreeish 
Mraane jeeaghyn son nyn vendeilee ; 

Skiinmee Horn Chinlaee 

Vdd keayney nyn-yei, 
As sheshaght Yuan Voore Croit-y-Caley. 

VI. 

Thorn Ghiimsther mjnrgeddin, 

Va caill't 'syn oie cheddin, 
Marish y chooid elley jeh e gheiney ; 

Cha row dooinney jeu bio, 

J6h'n 'nane as feed shoh, 
Nyn gaarjyn dy sharroo va keayney. 

VII. 

« 

Fastyr aalin feer ve, 

Tra hiauill adsyn jeh, 
Voish Doolish marish baatyn elley ; 

As rosh ad yn voayl 

Van skeddan dy ghoaill 
Dyn smooinnaght er assee ny skielley. 
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VIII. 

Agh gerrit vdn traa, 

Ben yn earish caghlaa> 
Yn gheay uiar dy niartal ren sheidey ; 

Dy leah dhatt yu cheayn, 

Lesh sterrym as sheean, 
Haink dorrin lesh dewillys, as fliaghey. 

IX. 

Eisht hrog ad dy leah, 

Nyn shiauill loish y gheay, 
Dy jeeiagh lesh purt Ohoolish Shiaidleys ; 

Tra Tosh ad yn vaie, 

Van cheayn magh er draie, 
As yn earish er-gholl foddey smessey. 



£c aker 'sy vaie 

Gha faggys dan tiaie, 
Ore berree da ny baatyn va markiagli 

S'dorraghey myr ve 

Fegooish soilshey er y chey, 
Ayns aggie nyn maaish vad farkiagh. 

XI. 

Dy fieau er y cheayn, 

Dy Ihieeney dy lane. 
Ye chennid feer agglagh dy jarroo ; 

Caabhfl faiUeil, 

As baatyn frinteil, 
As scoltey ayns peeshyn cheet thalloo. 
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XU. 



Ve cha dorraghey doo 

Nagh bleayr daue yn soo 
Ny tonnyn va freayney stiagh harroo ; 

Nagh atchimagh ve 

Lesh dorrin as kay, 
Dy roie roish y gheay dys thalloo. 

XIII. 

Er-creau voish )m cheajrn, 

Lesh sterrym as sheean, 
Nytonnyn^sleitynvikgirree; 

As ooille/n traa shen. 

Van cheayn brishey bane, 
Nagh bleayr daue'n phurt vad dy yeearree. 

XIV. 

Mysh oor roish y laa, 

Ve smooinit vin tiaa> 
Hie Grimsther dy roie son y thalloo 

V6h bene as Juan Voore, 

Caill't 'syn un oor, 
As ooilley ny Skimmee va maroo. 

XV. 

Myigeddin Einlaie, 

£c faagail yn vaie 
Cha bleayr da yn raad dy roie jeeragh ; 

Traa sdorraghey ve, 

Veh bwoailt noi'n chey. 
As v4n vaatey sinkit cheUeeragh. 
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XVI. 

Cha TOW saase 'sy theihll, 

Nyn gour dy seapail, 
Yn vaase va kiongoyrt rish nyn sooillyn ; 

Yn earn oc va treih 

Lesh cree er ny Ihe'ie, 
Ec toshiaght sinkeil boayl va whilleen. 

XVIL 

Dy hiial nyn schlei, 

Cha voddagh shin reih, 
Nyn Iheid as vdd shoh ooilley cooidjagh ; 

Ny deiney mie cheayin, 

Ayns y vinnid shen, 
Ny tonnyn vaaish ren ad y choodagk 

xvin. 

Son nyn gaarjyn gheyr, 

Va oyr oc shilley jeir, 
Ghammah mraane, as miaane hreoghe as cloan veggey, 

Lesh osnaghyn hrdh, 

Vdd cunit Ihieu thie, 
As oanlucMt marish nyn gheiney. 
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THE FISHERMEN'S BALLAD, 

On the Debtbuction op the Hebrino Fleet in Douglas Bat 

ON THE 2l9T September 1787. 

Translated from the Manx by Mr. John Qairk of Cam-ny-Greie, Kirk-Patrick. 

1. 

With pain we record, 

The year of our Lord, 
Seventeen hundred and eighty and seven ; 

When it so came to pass, 

A good fishing there was. 
Off Douglas, in a beautiful season. 



IL 

But it was for a time. 

That the weather kept fine ; 
Ere the week it had come to an ending, 

The face of the sky, 

Would seem to imply. 
That a horrible storm was impending. 

III. 

On St Matthew's eve. 

With the fleet on the wave. 
It blew, as with vengeance to hurry 

Poor mariners there 

From all that was dear. 
Even life, by the elements' fury. 
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IV. 

On St Matthew's Day, 

How many could say, 
How sickening art thou to my feelings ! 

The fatherless there, 

Their cries rent the air, 
And widows, how woeful their wailings. 

V. 

Excitement and cries, 

Prevail'd through Kk. Christ, 
Poor women who'd lost their defenders ; 

The fate of John Moore 

They lamented fall sore. 
And also unfortunate Kinley's. 

VI. 

Tom Grimshaw was too, 

With the rest of his crew. 
In the cold arms of death they were sleeping ; 

There lived not a man, 

Of this twenty-one ; 
Their friends were most bitterly weeping. 

vn. 

On a beautiful day 

They sailed away 
From Douglas, along with their fellows ; 

On reaching the ground. 

Where herrings were found. 
Who'd think of the crashing that fdUows ? 
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vm. 



Alas ! 'twas too soon. 

The change it came on, 
The easterly winds conunenced roaring ; 

The sea running high, 

With its boisterous sky, 
Whilst torrents of rain were down pouring. 

IX. 

Then up to the gale. 

They quickly set sail, 
Towards Douglas moved on without ceasing ; 

But ere they got home, 

The sea out had flown, 
'Midst storms, with their fury increasing. 

X. 

At anchor to ride. 

To wait for the tide, 
Twas frightful beyond comprehending ; 

Their cables giving way. 

Boats sinking 'neath the spray, 
And breaking to pieces on landing. 

XL 

To hold in the bay. 

With the wind from the sea, 
Alas ! for the boats which were riding ; 

Dark, dismal, and drear. 

Without light on the pier. 
Death there, it seemed unavoiding. 
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xn. 



Tempestuous and dark, 

Who could see a spark ? 
The billows were over them breaking ; 

How dreadfal it was 

To run for the coast, 
With every prospect so threatening I 

xm. 

The turbulent waves, 
Like a mountain, upheaves. 

The storm, imabating in ardour ; 
The sea breaking white, 
Through the perilous night. 

Completely obscuring the harboiir. 

XIV. 

An hour before day, 

Tom Grimshaw, they say. 
To run for the port he resolved ; 

Himself and John Moore 

Were lost in that hour. 
Their crews in their fate were involved. 

XV. 

So Einley was too, 

He could not get through 
With the task he so bravely attempted ; 

'Midst darkness most dread. 

Ban on the pier-head. 
His boat was immediately swamped. 
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XVL 

No means they could see 

The danger to flee^ 
For death was no more at a distance ; 

Though heart-rending cries 

Went up to the skies, 
No mortal could render assistance. 

xvu. 

We might tiy in vain, 

To look for such men, 
Or pick such a band of bright fellows ; 

Such seamen were they, 

When taken away. 
Till cover'd beneath the dark billows. 

xvin. 

Poor children did weep. 

And widows drank deep 
Of the grief felt on these occasions ; 

With sorrow we own 

They were taken home. 
And buried among their relations. 
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THE FISHERMEN'S BALLAD. 

Additional verses by Jolm Quirk of Cam-ny-Greie. 

L 

Thus ended the scene, — 
The grass it grows green. 
The dust of the sleepers to cover ; 
Frail mortals were bom, 

» 

To dust to retam. 
As soon as our life's voyage is over. 

u. 

To rest in the ground 

TiQ the trumpet shall sound. 
When the grave and the sea shall surrender ; 

At the great judgment-seat, 

One day we shall meet — 
A day which well ever remember. 

m. 

With diligent care. 

Dear brethren, prepare, 
For death storms will soon end our story ; 

Let us stand on our guard. 

Be always prepared 
To enter our haven in glory. 
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A DOLEFUL DITTY. 

Sung to a tune taken from Boreas in the play called The Tempest, 

Ck)mpo6ed by a native poet upon the loss of the Herring Fleet at 

DouglaSk in September 1787. 

I. 

CoiCE all ye bold Manx hardy seamen. 

And pray listen to my song ; 
For the subject which it treats oi, 

To you specially do belong : 
'Tis of the dangers ye encounter. 

And the hardships that ye meet, 
Every year without exception. 

And the loss of the herring fleet. 

IL 

On the twentieth of September, 

The weather proving fine and clear, 
The same night more fish was taken. 

Than any other the same year : 
The whole fleet next day got ready. 

Bending way to the herring ground, 
Little thinking so fine an evening. 

That so many would be drown'd. 

III. 

Now just about the hour of nine. 
Not half the boats' nets being shot. 

The sky darkened to the southward, 
To south-east the wind veer'd about : 

Then the Admiral hoisted signal for 
To weigh and steer for home, 

Verse ii. — The writer has evidently made a mistake in the date — the fleet 
went to sea on the evening of the 20th September, and were wrecked on the 
morning of the 21st, St Matthew's Day. 
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Not a man in the fleet expected 
To see the waves so dreadful foam. 

IV. 

Some approaching in a cluster, 

Just by the harbour^s mouth. 
To fall foul of one another 

The poor fishermen were loath : 
At length one boat knock'd down the light-post, 

Then another ran on board, 
Which caused the crews of both to go down, 

Their souls to render to the Lord. 

V. 

Then many other of the fleet, that for 

The harbour made their way, 
Mistaking lanthoms for the pier-lights, 

On the beach all wreck'd they lay : 
Another crew, and one odd man. 

By this mischance then lost their lives. 
What a dreadful sight next morning ! 

Oh ! what tidings to their wives. 

VL 

Had the pier of Douglas been rebuilt, 

This misfortune had not been, 
And it really is most scandalous 

That the ruins still are seen. 
Ships and boats pay certain duties, 

The harbour to keep in repair ; 
Pray then why not repair our harbour, 

And rebuild our quay and pier ? 

VEBfiEB tv. and v. — It would appear from these that the crews of three hocUa 
and one odd man only, were lost Assuming that each boat had five men, 
this would only accoufit for sixteen, whereas the other ballad makes the dumber 
amount to twenty -one. 

11 
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A Doleful Ditty. — "The Admiral." 

In the ihiid vene of tiiis ballad it ia stated '^the Admiral hoisted 
mgnaly'* and as this officer and his duties are but imperfectly known to 
the general public, and have nerer as far as I am aware been published ; 
I am enabled from documents in my possession to give a short account 

In connection with the Manx herring-fisheiy, two officera have been 
from time immemorial appointed, called respectiyely ** The Admiral " 
and '^ Vice- AdmiraL'' The antiquity of these officen is apparent from 
the fiict that they are specially referred to, and many of their duties 
defined in an act of Tynwald, passed in the year 1610, several of the 
provisions of which are still in force. 

The Water Bailiff (or Admiralty Judge of the island) has the appoint- 
ment, and he usually selects two of the most experienced fishermen 
(mastera of boats) to fill the offices. He issues a commission to each 
officer annualfyf the term of holding being limited to the fishing season. 
The salary to the Admiral is £6, that to the Yioe-Admiral £Z ; and 
which are, by the Act of Parliament for regulating the harboun of the 
island, payable out of the harbour funds. Both the Admiral and Vice- 
Admiral carry distingnishing fiags when at sea, and although their 
duties are not now so important as they formerly were, the office still 
commands respect, and is to some extent usefuL It may be mentioned 
that the present admiral is an old and veiy respectable fisherman, 
Thomas Quirk of Dalby, who has held the office (first that of vice and 
latterly fuU admmdj for upwards of a quarter of a century. 

The following is a copy of the commission annually inued to the 
Admiral and Vice- Admiral together with the ancient instructions. 

" Know all men by these presents, that I, William Watson Christian, 
Her Majesty's Water Bailiff of the Isle of Man, by virtue of the powers 
and authorities in me vested, have appointed, and do hereby appoint 
Mr. Thomas Quirk, of the parish of Patrick in the said isle, Vice-Admiral 
for the ensuing season, ending the 12th day of November of the present 
year. In the execution of which office he Ib to confoim to ancient 
custom, and to such directions and instructions as he shall receive from 
time to time from me. 

** Given under my hand and seal, the 20th day of 
Seal ] J^® 1®^7. 

(Signed) " W. W. Christian." 
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iNSTBUOnoNS TO THK ADMIRAL AND Vice-Admiral, to be written on 

the back of their Oommissions. 

You are to make yourself acquainted with the nature of your office 
aa executed by former Admirals of the herring-fishery, according to the 
laws of the land, and the accustomed regulations for promoting and 
well-conducting the said fishexy. 

Tou are to take care that the fleet of boats is properly stationed 
before shooting time, so that they may not come foul of each other, and 
that no man shoot his nets until the Admiral or Vice- Admiral has made 
the signal for that purpose ; and that no man has his nets in the sea 
after sunrise. 

Tou are to take care that no man wilfully shoots his nets across or 
over the nets of another, or shall use any draw-nets or stake-nets during 
the time of the fishing, and to prevent as much as possible boats and 
their train of nets getting foul of each other. 

You are to take care that no man shall cut any buoys or corks off 
any man's nets, or shake or take any herrings out of the same, or let 
the wind out of the buoys belong^g to any other man's train. And if 
any man gets a good store of fish, that the master and crew make a 
proper signal to the rest of the fleet, and in case any person or persons 
shall offend against any of the above rules and regulations, you are to 
take particular care to make proper presentments to me once every week 
(if need be) of every such person who offends in any of the above cases, 
or in any other that may be hurtful to the herring-fishery. 

And you will take care in the discharge of your duty that you do 
wrong to no map. 

Given under my hand, etc 

Extract of an Act of Ttnwald, 1610, rblative to the 

Hebbinq-Fibhery. 

As the herring-fishery is as great a blessing as this poor island receiTes, in 
enabling the tenants for the better and speedier payment of their rents and 
other impositions, and have warewithal to supply their other wants and occa- 
sions, when as all other their endeavours and husbandry would scarce advance 
any such advantages and gains unto them : so it hath been the incessant care 
and regard of the Qovemment of this isle always, when the season of such 
fishing falls out, and rather before, upon the l^nwald, holden in June eveiy 
year, to make open and public proclamation to the whole assembly of the 
island, to remind them to be careful in providing their boats and nets to be in 
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readiness whensoever it pleaseth God to send tiiem that blessing : and for the 
great fmtherance and means to obtain such, it was the care of the then 
Government in the year 1610. 

That every farmer or tenant within this isUuid, whether lord's or baron's 
tenants, should provide eight fathoms of netts (when as then there was not so 
many that kept boats and nets as now), furnished with bnoys and corks, ready 
for fishings out of every quarter of ground, containing three deepings of nine- 
score mashes upon the rope, to be as an imposition upon the tenants for the 
more effectuid obtaining of a blessing as aforesaid. 

And lest that some persons should be too forward to fish before the fish 
should well ground about the land, and so might frighten it away, it was also 
provided that no person or persons whatsoever should attempt to shoot for the 
fish till after the sixteenth of July, which then was apprehended to be the 
season for such fishing. 

And when it pleaseth God to send this blessing of fish about the isle, the 
water bailifi^ upon notice thereof, as he is termed Admiral, is to take immediate 
care and course to have all the boats of the island or fleet to come to such a 
place as the fish is, to drive for the same, and to see after my Lord's custom- 
fish ; and that there be good orders observed amongst them (which he is to 
redress if there be not), and to hold and observe these courses and orders follow- 
ing, viz. — 

That none shall be admitted to fish from Saturday morning till Sunday at 
night, after sunset, upon pain of forfeiture of his boat and netts : or fish in the 
daytime without special liberty from the officers or water bailifif : or that there 
be a great necessity for it. 

And no man is to shoot his nets till the Admiral or vice- Admiral have first 
taken in their flags, or to give a watchword if the night be dark, that they 
may know when to shoot their nets : and whosoever is found to offend herein 
forfeiteth ten shillings to the Lord, and twenty days' imprisonment 

And whosoever shall wilfully shoot his nets across over the nets of another, 
or shall use any draw-nets or stake-nets during the time of the fishing, shall 
forfeit ten shillings. 

And if any shall cut any buoys or corks off any man's nets, or shake or 
take any herrings out of the same, and it is sufficiently proved, shall be pro- 
ceeded against by a jury, as in the nature of felony. 

And if any of the fleet do, by God's blessing, meet with the scul of fish, or 
get a good store thereof and reveal not the same to the next boat to him, that 
so tiie same might be discovered from boat to boat throughout the whok fleet, 
to the end, every of them might be partakers of that blessing ; that every one 
so offending is to be fined forty shillings, besides imprisonment. 

Also, that if any shall lay violent hands upon or strike any of his fellows, 
or give him uncharitable language on sea-board, or under the full sea-mark, 
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such peraoD to be piiiiiahcd b; forty days' impruonmeut, and to hf fined 
bemd««, It the water bulilTa discTetion. 

And iT any draw blood by Tiolent strokes on sea-board, or under foil sea- 
miirk, shall forfeit his goods to the Lord's pleasnre. 

Also, tbe water bailiff shall have out of every boat, as oft as they fish, ■ 
certain meMnre called a kybbon full of herrings ; and whosoerer reftwth to 
give the same, or twelvepence in money in lieu thereof^ shall be excluded from 
the Sect 

And that the water bailiET shsll impaanel forth joron of enquiry to present 
all such as either contemn or break any of these orders, or commit any other 
offences or misdemeanonrs in the heiTiag-fishing time ; and at the Admiral 
Conrt to gire in these presentments, that fines may be imposed upon them by 
the Coort And that upon every Saturday by two o'clock in the afternoon, 
during the fishing time, the water bailiff is to sit and hold an Admiral Court, 
as well to inflict pnnishmenls upon all offenders, ss to reform all wrongs 
committed through the Beet. 

And every master of a boat, and all others his fishermen, are to attend the 
same court, to serve upon jurors, or other necessary occasions, as they shall be 
required nnto, upon pain of fineing. 

And the water bailiff may also, as oft as such occasioiu fall out, call s 
court, and impaimel jurors to determine all controversies that concern aea- 
laring or maritime aflkire, betwixt party and party, at any other time, in what 
convenient place he pleaaeth to sit, the some by virtue of his office, either 
upon the suit of any party, or in performance of any order, for the transmitting 
of any case from Chancery, to be so determined as most incident and proper to 
that course of determination. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 

We wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 
A pocket full of money, and a cellar full of beer ; 
Long may you live and happy may you be, 
With your best content and your fortune free. 

God bless the master of this house, likewise the mistress too, 
And all the little children that around the table go ; 
For it is in the Christmas time we do travel tax and near. 
So we wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
Long may you live and happy may you be, 
With your best content and your fortune free. 

We have not come to your door to beg or to borrow. 
But we have come to your door to drive away sorrow ; 
For it is in the Christmas time we do travel far and near. 
So we wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
Long may you live and happy may you be. 
With your best content and your fortune free. 

When you go to your bedside your mind is on your sleep, 
Your mind is not on Jesus Christ, who for our soul did weep ; 
When you go to your hay-loft your mind is on your hay. 
Your mind is not on Jesus Christ, bom on a Christmas day. 
Long may you live and happy may you be. 
With your best content and youi* fortune ft«e. 

When you go to your stable your mind is on your horse. 

Your mind is not on Jesus Christ, who suffered on the cross. 

Who suffered on the cross, and happy may you be ; 

And the Lord send a jojrful New Year. 

Long may you live and happy may you be, 
With your best content and your fortxme free. 
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When you go to your haggard your mind is on your com, 
Your mind is not on Jesus Christ vho wore a crown of tbom. 
Who wote a crown of thorns, and a blessing may it be ; 
Well never do for Jesus Christ what he has done for we, 
Long may you live and happy may you be, 
With your best content and your fortune free. 

We have a purse it has nothing within. 
Please give us something to put therein. 
Long may you live and blessed may you be. 
With tiie best content, and your fortune free. 

The foiegoiug wu Uksn down by me from the redtalioi] of Chiutnus carol- 
■ingBi* In December 1S18. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

This has long been a great £a70urite with the Manx singers, who 
annually used to go from house to house and carol it forth on Christ- 
mas morning, long ere the break of day ; but, like many other customs, 
is now gradually £alling into disuse, along with the carvals sung in the 
churches on (!?hnstmas eve, called the oieJrverree, This caiol is about a 
century old, and is said to have been written by Mr. Greatoroz. 

Christians awake ! salute the happy mom, 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was bom, 
Eise and adore the mystery of love. 
Which hosts of angels chaunted from above ; 
With them the jojrful tidings first begun^ 
Of God incarnate and the Virgin's son. 

Then to the watchful shepherds it was told, 
Who heard the angelic herald's voice — " Behold, 
I bring good tidings of a Saviour's birth. 
To you and all the nations of the earth ; 
This day hath God fulfilled his promised word. 
This day is bom a Saviour, Christ the Lord. 

" In David's city, shepherds, ye shall find. 
The long foretold Eedeemer of mankind, 
Wrapt up in swaddling-clothes, the babe divine, 
Lies in a manger — ^this shall be the sign." 
He spake, and straightway the celestial choir 
In hymns of joy unknown before conspire. 

The praises of redeeming love they sung, 

And heaven's whole orb with hallelujah's mng : 

God's highest glory was their anthem still. 

Peace upon earth and mutual goodwill. 

To Bethlehem straight th' enlightened shepheixls ran. 

To see the wonders God had wrought for man. 
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And found with Joseph and the blessed maid 
Her son, the Saviour, in a msmger Itdd. 
Amazed, the wond'rous story they proclaim, 
The first apostles of his infant fame, 
Which Mary keeps and ponders in her heart. 
The heavenly vision which the swains impart. 

They to their flocks still praising God return, 
And their glad hearts within their bosoms bum. 
Let us,*^like these good shepherds, then employ 
Our grateful voices to proclaim the joy ; 
Like Mary, let us ponder in our mind 
God's wond'rous love in saving lost mankind. 

Artless and watchfid are these favoured swain. 
Whilst virgin meekness in their hearts remain. 
Trace we the babe, who has retrieved our loss. 
From this poor manger to his bitter cross. 
Treading his steps, assisted by his grace, 
Till man's first heavenly state again takes place. 

Then may we hope, the angelic throngs among, 
To sing redeemed, a glad triumphant song ; 
He that was bom upon this joyful day 
Around us all his glory shall display : 
Saved by his love, incessant we shall sing, 
Of angels, and of angel-men the king. 
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A MANX CAROL 

Composed by the Bey. Vicar-General Cownahan, who died in 1749. 

L 

TIN traa ain ceau, tan chor cheet er, 
Caid vees yn ghless dy roie ? 
Myr shoh ta shin er nyn yumah 
As cosney gys yn oaia 

II. 

O M'annym ! S'mennic ayns dty hraa, 
Honnick oo yn shilley hreih ; 
Naboo Img naboo cosney roish, 
As dobberan vooar ny-yeih. 

III. 

As myr gig imbagh veg my geayrt, 
Shoh vees yn stayd ain hene ; 
Nyn gaaqyn vees my-geayrt y mooin 
As cur n3m maimaght Ihien. 

IV. 

Ny sniessey, as ny sniessey taym, 
Gys giattyn dowin yn oaie ; 
Eaad hie nyn dyraghyn rhymboo, 
As hig nyn sluight nyn-yeih. 

At the Oi^-verree on Christmas Eve, the churches are all decked with 
holly and evergreens in various devices, when about midnight each one, bear- 
ing his own candle, sings carols of which the foregoing is a specimen. 

For a more particular account of this Manx custom, see " Customs and 
Superstitions,*' in this volume. 
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ELLAN VANNIN. 

By Mrs. Eliza CnTen Green. The music to this song was composed 
and published by Mr. Townsend of Manchester. 

When the summer day is over, 
And its busy cares have flown, 

I sit beneath the star-light» 
With a weary heart, alone. 

There rises like a vision, 

Sparkling bright in nature's glee. 

My own dear Elian Vannin, 
And its green hills by the sea 

Then I hear the wavelets murmur, 

As they kiss the fairy shore. 
And beneath the emerald waters 

Sings the Mermaid, as of yore. 

And the fair isle shines in beauty, 
As in youth it dawned on me. 

My own dear Elian Vannin, 
And its green hills by the sea ! 

Then memories sweet and tender 
Come like music's plaintive flow, 

Of the hearts in EUan Vannin 
That loved me, long ago. 

And I give, with tears and blessings, 
My fondest thoughts to thee, 

My own dear Elian Vannin, 

And thy green hills by the sea ! 
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MONA'S AULD LANGSYNE. 

Shall Mona's HouBe of Keys be hurled. 

By strangers foul design, 
From the foundation where it stood 
Since auld langsjoie ! 

Since auld langsyne, brave Manx, 
Since auld langsyne, 
That of all ranks, has had the thanks, 
Since auld langsyne. 

No ; while the sea-gull wings his course 

Where shoals of herrings shine. 
The sons shall prop the father's house 
Of auld langsyne. 

Of auld langsyne brave Manx, 

Of auld langsyne, 

The sons so brave, the house shall save, 

Of auld langsyne. 

StaMt qmcunque jcuieris 

Who will not call to mind ? 
With Gov'nor, Council, and the Keys 
Of auld langs}me ; 

Of auld langsyne, brave Manx, 
Of auld langsjme ; 
This union, to all is known 
From auld langsyne. 

Mannanagh Doote, fill your glass, 
And give a hand of thino. 
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Here's health to those who prop tlie house 
Of anld langsyne ; 

Of auld kngsyne, brave Manx, 
Of auld langsyne ; 
We'll take a wet, in kindness yet. 
To auld langsyne. 



r Mona't Herald (^ tlie seUi 
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THE THREE LEGS OF MAN. 

By Mr. J. B. Laughton, 1842. 

In the days of King Orry, as everyone knows, 

A ship in full sail, so the old story goes. 

Was the ensign that Mona nnfdrled to her foes ; 

And those were the dajrs of our glory, 

Before that we stood on three legs. 

Bad luck to the memory of Magnus, who sold 
To the king of the Scots, as we oft have been told. 
The dear sweet little Mona for silver and gold. 

So ended the days of our glory. 

Before that we stood on three legs. 

Old Sawney came over with sword and with spear, 
(I wish in my heart he had never come near,) 
And he kick'd up a dust in the Isle of MacLear ; 

For our own noble arms he took from us, 

And gave us his three crooked legs. 

'Twas to teach us poor Manxmen the game of hop-scotch, 
That he gave us these legs our escutcheon to blotch ; 
But he found that his patch-work turned out but a botch. 

So to cover the loss of our old arms. 

With new arms he greased the three legs. 

With spurs and bright cuishes, to make them look neat, I 

He rigged out the legs, then to make them complete. 
He surroimded the whole with fine Boman feet. 

They were " Quocunque jeceris stabit," 

A thorough-paced Boman Iamb. 
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Ill 



From that time to this, since the three legs are ours, 
While the one foot stands firm as old Rnshen's gray towers, 
We spurn with the others at all foreign powers. 
Whoever have landed in Mona, 
And attempted to break our three legs. 

But for honest John Bull, and for Paddy to boot, 
Our arms are wide open, our hearts never shut. 
And they're welcome, whenever their tastes it may suit. 
To visit the shores of old Mona» 
And shake hands with the three legs of Man. 
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HUNT THE KEYS. 

About the year 1833, and for several years subsequently, considerable 
disaffection prevailed througliout the island against the constitution of 
the country, but particularly against the House of Keys and the mode 
of their election. This disaffection was fostered by a number of mal- 
contents, and was encouraged by a series of violent articles, which from 
time to time appeared in The M<ma*9 Herald newspaper. The parties 
referred to in the following lines were the most prominent amongst the 
Radicals as they were called 

In 1837 the political excitement referred to ran very high. A 
reform association was established, and the most strenuous efforts made 
to effect the object contemplated by the radical party, namely the over- 
throw of the House of Keys. 

At this jimcture '' Hunt the Keys " appeared. The lines were first 
published in the Manx Sun (the organ of the constitutional party), and 
were afterwards printed in slips and freely circulated throughout the 
island The pungency, and at the same time the tnithfulness of the 
hits in almost every line produced a great effect. The squib was 
published anonymously, but the author was well-known to be a man of 
admitted ability and sterling wit, the late John Kelly, Esq., High Bailiff 
of Castletown, and a member of the House of Keys. 

The first version appeared on the 10th September 1837, and the 
concluding one on the 23d December in the same year. 

Hunt The Keys. 

A New Song to an old and favourite Manx Air, called Hunt the Wren, 

I. 

Let us hunt the Keys, says Jack Meary Vooar ; 
Let us hunt the Keys, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
Let us hunt the Keys, says Davy St. Ann ; 
Let UB hunt the Keys says the Union Mill man. 

II. 

They bridges won't build, says Jack Meary Vooar ; 
OranaTie is untiird^ says Juan Jem Moore ; 
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The dmU are no skilTd, says Davy St Ann ; 

And tJie chv/rehes are JUT d, says the Union Mill man. 

m. 

How can we capsize them, says Jack Meaiy Vooar ? 
By telling big lies man, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
But dorU mak a noise mon, sajrs Davy St Ann ; 
The Game Bill will suffice, says the Union Mill man. 

IV. 

Their house is too old, says Jack Meaiy Vooar ; 
They^ be easily sold, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
The JETerald shall scold, says Davy St Ann ; 
We'll all be enrolled, says the Union Mill maa 

V. 

They^ have a lease of it still, says Jack Meaiy Vooar ; 
But we'll sell the goodvrill, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
Who'll swallow the pill, says Davy St Ann ; 
Well demtir to the Bill, says the Union Mill man. 

VI. 

The petitions get on, says Jack Meaiy Vooar ; 
I'll wait on Lord John, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
Tou're a delegate mon, says Davy St Ann ; 
And I've seen No. 1, sajrs the Union Mill man. 

VIL 

We've " BUly Ballure,*' says Jack Meary Vooar ; 
As butter milkpwre, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
I'm no varra sti/re, says Davy St Ann ; 
No radical truer, says the Union Mill man. 
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Let's Hunt The Keys. 

Second Version, 

To tiie Manx Air of ffuiU the Wrm. 
VIIL 

Oh where ? oh where ? says Jack Meaiy Vooar ; 
In Parliament Square, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
Alick's no in the chair, says Davy St. Ann ; 
But old Csesar is there, says the Union Mill man. 

IX. 

Who'll be the new Key ? says Jack Meary Vooar ; 
M. Q. or E. G., says Juan Jem Moore ; 
Will they nevar tak me ? says Davy St. Ann ; 
The depdt you made flee, says the Union Mill man. 



They'll have BaUa Var-vane, says Jack Meary Vooar ; 

Back to Elarrane, says Juan Jem Moore ; 

But why not Baljean ? says Davy St Anif 

He's too cross in the grain, says the Union Mill man. 

XL 

There's the Cock of the roos, says Jack Meary Vooar ; 
And Sir Arthur the goose, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
They're na vara douse, says Davy St. Ann ; 
But they'd bother the house, says the Union Mill man. 

XII. 

Why not Duggan or Duff? says Jack Meary Vooar ; 
They've both brass enough, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
Is it siller or puff? says Davy St Ann ; 
They'd look pleasant and gruff, says the Union Mill man. 
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XIU. 



Why not Major or me ? says Jack Meaiy Vooar ; 
They merit can't see, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
My fate's unco wee, says Davy St Ann ; 
And Jack's hehn's a-lee, says the Union Mill man. 



XIV. 



They won't choose a Ead., says Jack Meaiy Vooar ; 
The last was so bad, says Juan Jem Moore ; 
Things look varra sad, says Davy St Ann ; 
Ta traa goU ne road, says the Union Mill man. 



Notes to "Hunt the Keys." 

Vbesb I. 

Ist Line. — Captain John W. S. Clucas, proprietor of the estate of Maryyoar 

in Eirk Santon. He was a captain in the merchant seryice. 
2d „ Mr. John James Moore of Ba^ean. 
3d „ Miy or David Stewart of the Kegt He purchased the estate in 

Kirk Santon now called Balla Vale, and built a house upon it, 

in which he lived. He spoke broad Scotch. 
4th „ Mr. Will. Kelly of Douglas, who had established, and for many 

yean conducted, the Union Mills. 

Vebse II. 

Ist „ Capt. C. was desirous to have a bridge built for the convenience of 
his own property. This the Committee of Highways (composed 
chiefly of Keys) declined to do, and the Captain was very indig- 
nant, and vented his anger against the whole body. 

2d „ Refers to a laige portion of Mr. J. J. M*s property called '* Gran- 
nane," which was uncultivated. 

4th „ Mr. K. was an Independent, and was strongly opposed to the 

Church. 

Vebsb III. 

4th „ The Game Bill, which had been passed a few years previously, was 
a very unpopular Act. 
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Vebse it. 

8d Line. — The Mima's Heraid newspaper. 

4th », A refonn association bad been established, in which persons became 
enrolled as members, and snbscribed funds for payment of ex- 
penses, etc 

Vebse T. 

« 

2d „ Refers to a transaction between Mr. J. J. M. and one of his tenants, 
in which the former was represented to have acted with great 
harshness. 

4th „ This refers to a bill transaction to which Mr. K. demurred. 

Vebse yi. 

1st „ Petitions were got up in all parts of the island both to the Gover- 
nor and the British Government, seeking for a change in the 
constitution. 

2d „ Lord John RusseU, then Secretary of State for the Home depart- 
ment. 

8d ;, A deputation had, some short time before this, been appointed to 
go to London to confer with the British Government on the 
Fiscal or Custom Duties. Mr. J. J. M. was one of the deputies. 

4th „ Refers to the cell or apartment in Castie Rushen, in which Mr. E. 
had been confined as an insolvent debtor. 

VeBBE VII. 

Ist „ Mr. Wm. Christian of Ballure, who had been associated with the 

Radical party, but who, upon his having been elected (in Dec. 

1835) a member of the Keys, became a staunch supporter of the 

constitution. 
2d „ Upon the introduction of teetotalism in the island, Mr. J. J. M. 

became a leader and lecturer, and strongly recommended the 

people to drink butter milk. 

Vebse viii. 

2d „ The place in Castietown in which the House of Keys stands. 

8d „ General Alexander Goldie of the Nunnery, the Speaker of the 

House of Keys, then absent 
4th „ Migor Cesar Tobin of Middle, the acting speaker. 

Vebse iz. 

Ist „ A vacancy had occurred by reason of the death, on the 4th Oct. 
1887, of Mr. Gawne of Kentraugh. 
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2d Line.— Messra. Mark H. Qnayle (present Clerk of the RoUb) and Edward 
Gawne of BaUacnny, nephew to the deceased member. Neither 
of these were, howerer, attached to the Radical party. 
8d „ The Miyor, it was said, was very anxious to obtain a seat. • 
4th „ Castletown.had been for many years a dep6t ; bat in consequence of 
a most unfaTonrable and partial report sent by Migor S. to the 
Horse Guards or War Department, the depdt was done away 
with, thereby entailing a considerable loss to the island, but par- 
ticularly to Castletown. The Migor incurred great odium for 
his conduct in this matter. 

Vebsez. 

1st „ Mr. John Bridson of Ballavaryane, who was subsequently elected. 
2d „ Back to the old style of Manx fiirmers or yeomen. 
3d „ Mr. John James Moore. 

Vebsbzl 

1st „ Mr. Thomas Kneale of Bamsey, merchant He was generally known 
as ** Tommy Kneale Roos." 

2d „ Mr. Arthur C. EayU, adrocate, who had acquired in early life the 
cognomen of " Sir Arthur," to which "the goose " was occasion- 
ally added. 

VbRSB XII. 

Ist „ Messrs. John Duggsn and Robert Duff, both of Douglas^, and who 
took an actire part in the refonn movement 

VbBSB XIII. 

Ist „ Miyor Stewart 

YeRSB XIV. 

2d „ This refers to Mr. Wm. Christian above named, who, though not 
actually the last Key elected, was the last liberal or radical 
elected, and was *^bad," inasmuch as he had turned upon his 
own party. 

4th „ Ta tfoa goU ne raad^ literally — " It is time to take (or go on) the 
road.*' The expression has, however, a much more significant 
meaning. For instance, if two or more parties set out on a 
journey to negotiate business with a party at a distance, and 
after using every argument and means in their power to effect 
their object, fidi, one may be supposed to say to the other, "Ta 
traa goU ne raad,'* in other words, "Having utterly failed, we 
need not delay longer, but take the road home as fast as we can.*' 
All the four gentlemen mentioned in this song are now dead, John James 

Moore, Esq., being the last survivor. 
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THE COPPER ROW. 

In the year 1840 the old copper coins of the Isle of Man ^pere called in, 
and a new and beautiful copper coinage, amounting to JB 1000, issued from 
the Mint for the use of the Island. The olrrerse bore the impression of 
the Queen's head, and the reverse the three legs and motto of the Island. 
Under the old system, fourteen pence was the value of the shilling, but 
the value of the new currency is assimilated to that of the empire. Many 
of the Manx manifested such hostility to this innovation, that veiy seri- 
ous riots took place in consequence in the towns of Douglas and Peel, 
which rendered the presence of the military necessary, by whom they 
were speedily quelled. These disturbances suggested the following 
song by J. R Laughton, BA 

I'll tell you how about the row so dreadful and unproper, 
Which for a while, in this here isle> was riz, about the 

copper ; 
A worse, indeed, 1 never seed, and hope I ne'er again shall, 
But I'll narrate the story nate, " full true " and circumstantial. 

Chorus, — Hurrah, the copper ! 

The beautiful new copper ! 
The beautiful new copper ! 

I'U tell you how this mighty row at first originated : 
The Cabinet and Council met, and long the plan debated ; 
This was the plan which they began, — it really was quite 

funny, 
To give to all, both great and small, a stock of ready-money. 

Hurrah! etc. 

The Government to the Island sent this blessed scheme for 

doing us, 
They thought, perhaps, that our old raps would very shortly 

ruin us ; 
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So a thousand pcmnds of biowns thej crown'd with Via's 

physog most gracunis, 
And our three legs, which here I beg to say was most howdacious. 

Hunah! et& 

The coin came out, beyond all doubt it look'd extremely 

beautiful; 
And so we thought we really ought to take it all quite 

dutiful; 
But when we came to make a claim with a bob for fourteen 

fishes, 
We found, alas I but twelve would pasa^ which rather seem'd 

suspicious. 

Hurrah! etc. 

A precious mess, as you may guess, we found that we*d got 

into ; 
We thought to seize the House of Keys, and chop for sauce 

the Mint too; 
Up started then some glaziers' men, as fierce as Turks or 

Hindoos, 
And cried, " Come, boys, we'll make a noise, and smash the 

Douglas windows." 

Hurrah! etc. 

Then up we got, with blood all hot, and march'd about the 

town, sir ; 
And all night long, two thousand strong, paraded up and 

down, sir ; 
The panes went crash in eveiy sash, thus causing great 

expenses; 
The gentry folk thought that no joke — the women lost their 

senses. 

Hurrah! etc. 
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But with daylight there came in sight the forces military, 
From Castletown they all came down, and grinned ferocious 

very; 
The Bailiff High, cried "Yield or die!" which really verry 

rum I call; 
They cock'd their guns, so off we runs, for we as all struck 

comical 

Hurrah! etc. 

Some ten or more, perhaps a score, were grabbed and sent to 

quod, sir. 
Where they must stay for many a day, to wait the Deemster^s 

nod, sir; 
If he says so, why off they go, all to the Bay of Botany ; 
But if money brings such horrid things, I wish Td never got 

any! 

Hurrah! etc. 

Now every blade of every trade wot grumbles at the copper, 
My pretty chap, you'd better clap upon your jaws a stopper ! 
For when they comes with guns and drums, all marshalled by 

an ossifer. 
The sight of the steel will make you feel not much like a 
philosopher ! 

Hurrah, the copper I 

The beautiful new copper 1 

The beautiful new copper ! 
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THE KING AND THE MANXMAN. 

The following is given as a specimen of the quaint humour of a 

Manxman's song. 

The king can only love his wife, 

And I can do the same ; 
I loves my darling Loiza^s life, 

And that's the for I came. 

The king can only sup his porridge, 

And I can do the same ; 
I sups a power vnsotU my knowledge. 

And that's the for I came. 

The king can only eat his matey 

And I can do the same ; 
I eats my fill wisout conscUe, 

And that's the for I came. 

The king can only drink hiBJough, 

And I can do the same ; 
I drinks my pynt wisout a cough, 

And that's the for I came. 

The king can only smooke his pipe, 

And I can do the same ; 
I sucks the smooke just like a snipe. 

And that's the for I came. 

The king can only sing a song. 

And I can do the same ; 
I sings some short and others long, 

And that's the for I came. 
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The king can only dance a reel, 
And I can do the same ; 

« 

I dances on my toes and heel 
And that's the for I came. 

The king can only ride a hoss. 
And I can do the same ; 

I rides him wis my legs across, 
And that's the for I came. 

The king can only sail a boat, 
And I can do the same ; 

I only sails when I'm afloat^ 
And that's the for I came. 

The king can only plough his lands. 
And I can do the same ; 

I hotdds the plough wis my two hands, 
And that's the for I came. 

The king can only go to bed, 
And I can do the same ; 

I puts a cap upon my head. 
And that's the for I came. 

The king can only say good-night, 
And I can say the same ; 

I shouts oie^'ie* wis all my might. 
And that's the for I came! 

* Oie-vief Manx for good-night 
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IS IT ANYBODY'S BUSINESS ? 

In Townley's J<niTnal in the hie of Man^ 1791 (vol. L p. 296), he says 
a penon was complaiiimg to him what a terrible town Douglas was 
for censorious tittle-tattle, malevolent insinuations, and ill-natured con- 
structions upon the most hftrmiMM transactions ; upon which Mr. Townley 
remarked, that ^ every small town in eveiy countcy was much the same/' 
and as Addison had remarked,in such places there was a Lady Blue Mantle 
or two ever ready to invent scandalous tales, and idle people enough 
ready to propagate them. A satirist of that day, Mr. John Stowell of 
Peel (called ^ the ChurchiU of Mona 'O, also alludes to this propensity in 
his Retrogpeetf 1790, thus — 

" Douglas^ the seat of scandal — nurse of pride — 
To ignonnce by lasting ties allied ; 
With self-tormenting spleen, and envious strife, 
Sours her own cup, and blasts the joys of life. 
Let not the peaceful stranger hope to find 
An Eden here, and saints of human kind ; 
No sooner is he landed on the quay, 
Than vigilant detraction grasps her prey ; 
And though his kinder fetes protect his life. 
His fortunes suffer— or his fEdthfdl wife.** 

To such the lines following are very applicable : — 



I 



Is it anybody's business, | 

If a gentleman should choose 
To wait upon a lady, 

li the lady don't refuse ? 
Or to speak a little plainer, 

That the meaning all may know, 
Is it anybody's business 

If the lady has a beau ? 

Is it anybody's business, 

When that gentleman doth call. 
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Ox when he leaves the lady. 
Or if he leaves at all ? 

Or is it even necessary. 

The curtains should be drawn, 

To save firom further trouble, 
The outside lookers-on ? 

Is it anybody^s business. 

But the lady's, if her beau 
Bideth out with other ladies, 

And does not let her know ? 
Is it anybod/s business. 

But the gentleman's, if she 
Should accept another's escort, 

Where he doesn't chance to be ? 

If a person on the side walk. 

Whether great, or whether small, 
Is it anybod/s business. 

Where that person means to call ? 
Or, if you see a person, 

When he's calling anywhere. 
Is it any of your business, 

What his business may be there ? 

The substance of your query. 

Simply stated, would be this. 
Is it anybody's business, 

What another's business is ? 
Whether 'tis, or whether 'tis not. 

We should really like to know, 
For we are certain, if it isn't, 

There are some who make it so. 
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If it is, -we'll join the rabble, 

And act the noble part 
Of tatders and defameni 

That throng the public mart ; 
But if not^ we'll act the teacher. 

Until each meddler leama 
It were bett«r for the future 

To mind his own concerns. 
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NT KIREEE FO-SNIAGHTEY. 

LiKB many other songs that have to pass down orally to us, there 
are in this seveial variations to be met with. The locality of the song 
is in the parish of Lonan, and it will be observed in the remembrance 
of it by William Kennish, which is hereafter given, he mentions the 
long probing-poles which are used by the shepherds in their search after 
the sheep, as also the ** round breathing-holes " formed by the heat of 
their breath in the snow, which afford them partial ventilation, and also 
attract the scent of the dog. The tradition handed down is, that 
Nicholas EeUy was proprietor of the estates of Baljean, Baby, and 
Qraanane, in Lonan, was a member of the House of Keys, and captain 
of the said parish. He did not know the number of sheep he had ; 
they were only known by the shepherds' marks. There was a woman 
in the parish that swore against him that he had robbed her on a 
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certain nighty and he was taken up and sent to Castle Ruahen to be 
tried for that dime, his expenses in defending himself being so great 
that he was obliged to sell one of the estates to defray them. The 
purchaser had only one child, a daughter, who was afterwards married 
to Nick Baby's son, so that the estate became the inheritance of the 
Kellys again. On the very night and hour that the woman swore 
about being robbed by KeUy, it was proved by witnesses that he was 
at that hour she swore to, and all the night, in a public-house in Lazey ; 
and being asked by the Deemster how the witnesses could swear to the 
hour, without a clock or a watch, they said it was then high-water. It 
turned out afterwards that the woman was robbed not by KeUy, but 
by two Irishmen, who were apprehended about Ballig in Michael, and 
afterwards executed. 

The air of this song is to be found in Barrow's Mma Mdodiea; the 
one here given has been furnished me, along with the song, by John F. 
Crellin, Esq. of Orrysdale. 

I. 

LuRG geuiey dy niaghtey as arragh dy rio 
Va ny shenn chiiree marroo 's n'eayin veggey bio ; 
Oh ! irree shiu guillyn, as gow shiu dyn dieu, 
Ta ny Idrree fonsniaghtey shen va nyn draid reeve. 

Oh I irree, etc. 

XL 

She shoh dooyrt Nick Babee as eh ny Ihie ching 
" Ta ny kirree fo-sniaghtey ayns Braid-farrane-fing." 

Oh ! irree, etc. 

m. 

She shoh dooyrt Nick Babee goU seose er y lout, 
Dy row my hiaght bannaght er my ghaa housane mohlt. 

Oh ! irree, etc. 

IV. 

" Kirree t'aym ayms ny Laggan as Goar sy clue rooie, 
Ta ny kirree cor-na-Kishgey nagh jig dy bragh vie." 

Oh ! irree, etc. 
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V. 



Dirree mooinjer Skeeyll Lonnan as hie ad dy chooyl, 
Hooar ad ny kirree marroo ayns laggan YaarooL 

Oh I irree, etc. 



VL 



Dirreemooinjer Skeeyll Lonnan as Skeeyll-y-Chreest neesht 
Hooar ad ny kirree beggey ayns laggan Agneash. 

Oh ! irree, etc 



VIL 



Ny muihlt ayns y toshiaght, ny reaghyn 'sy vean, 
Eiah ny kirree trome-eayin cheet geijrrt orroo 'shen. 

Oh ! irree, etc. 



VIIL 



Ta molht aym son yn OUick, as jees son yn chaisht, 
As ghaa ny tree elley son yn traa 3d6yni's baase ! 
Oh I irree shiu guillyn as gow shiu djm clieu, 
Ta ny kirree foHsniaghtey cha down as va'd rieau. 
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THE SHEEP UNDER THE SNOW. 

By William Keiinisb. 

Come, rise up, my lads, 

And haste to the mountain ; 
The snow-drifts are deep on 

Each valley and fountain ; 
Our sheep in the nooks 

Are cover'd all over ; 
Put on your carranes, 

And call the dog Rover. 

And arm yourselves, lads, 

With the long probing-poles, 
And Rover will lead you 

To their round breathing-holas ; 
Near Coma Chesgia 

They're buried no doubt, 
Then, lads, down that way 

Be sure take your route. 

And do not delay 

In your beds fast asleep, 
While smother'd and perish'd 

lie my roimd hundred sheep, 
Beneath the white snow, 

That is gathering fast 
Around them in flakes 

From the furious blast. 
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THE SHEEP UNDER THE SNOW. 

" Done into rhyme" by William F. Peacock. 

1. 

One very keen winter and spring time of frosty 
The young Iambs were saved and the old sheep were lost ; 
Oh ! rise now, my shepherds, to the mountains up go, 
For the sheep are all buried deep under the snow. 

n. 

Then said Nicholas Baby, when sick he was lying, 
" In Braid-farrane-fing the sheep are now dying." 

Oh ! rise now, etc. 

IIL 

Thus spoke Nicholas Baby as he went up to sleep, 
" My best wishes light on my two thousand sheep." 

Oh ! rise now, etc. 

IV. 

" I have sheep that in mountainous passes do roam," 
Wild sheep in the vales that wiU never come home. 

Oh ! rise now, etc. 

V, 

Then up rose the men of Kirk Lonan with speed ; 
In the pass of Barroll they found the sheep dead. 

Oh ! rise now, etc. 

VL 

Then the men of Kirk Lonan and Kirk Christ, too. 
Found in Agneash's hollow young lambkins a few. 

Oh ! rise now, etc. 
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On the front were the wethers, next the rams did appear. 
And the ewes heavy laden, to make up the rear. 
Oh ! rise now, etc. 

VIII. 
I've one sheep for Christmas, two for Lent 111 put hy. 
And two or three more for the time when I die. 

Oh 1 rise now, my shepherds, to the mountains up go, 
For the sheep are all hurled deep under the snow. 
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** Be it permitted me to utter what I have heard ; may I, by your 
permission, disclose things buried in the depths of the earth and in dark- 
ness." — Virgil. 
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The Quaaltagh. 

The first person who enters the house on New Tear^s morning 
is called " The Quaaltagh," and it is a matter of considerable 
anxiety, particularly amongst the female portion of the house- 
hold, that it should be a person of dark complexion, as a light- 
haired male or a female is deemed unlucky (and a spaagagh, 
a splay footed person, is considered as particularly so), to be 
the first-foot on that day, and many a plan is resorted to, in 
order to keep the unwelcome one outside, and many a sly peep 
is taken at the visitor, to ascertain if it is the desired one. 
It is usual on these occasions to place before the guaaltagh 
the best fare the family can afford 

** To mask and to mumm kind neighbours will come, 

With wassels of nut-brown ale. 
To drink and carouse, to all in the house, 

Ab meny as bucks in the dale ; 
Where cake, bread, and cheese, is brought for your fees. 

To make you the longer stay ; 
At the fire to warm, 'twill do you no harm. 

To drive the cold winter away." 

In old times it was the custom for a company of young 
men, on this day, to go firom house to house singing the follow- 
ing rhyme. 

" Ollick ghennal erriu as blein feer vie ; 
Seihll as slaynt da'n slane lught thie ; 
Bea as gennallys eu bio ry cheilley. 
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Shee as graih eddyr miaane as deiney ; 
Cooid as cowryn, stock as stoyr. 
Palchey phuddase, as skaddan dy-liooar ; 
Airan as caashey, eeym as roayrt ; 
Baase, myr lugh, ayns uhllin ny soalt ; 
Cadley sauchey tra vees shiu ny lliie, 
As feeackle y jaigan, nagh bee dy mie." 

" Again we assemble, a merry New Year, 
To wish to each one of the family here, 
Whether man, woman, or girl or boy. 
That long life and happiness all may enjoy. 
May they of potatoes and herrings have plenty, 
With butter and cheese, and each other dainty. 
And may their sleep never, by night or by day. 
Disturbed be by even the tooth of a flea, 
Until at the Quaaltagh again we appear 
To wish you, as now, all a happy New Year ! " 

Great care is necessary in sweeping the floor of the house 
on New Year's morning, to begin at the door and sweep the 
dust to the hearth, for if otherwise done, the good fortune of 
the family would thereby be considered to be swept from the 
house for that year. 

" On New Year's eve, in many of the upland cottages, it 
is yet customary for the housewife, after raking the fire for 
the night, and just before stepping into bed, to spread the 
ashes smooth over the floor with the tongs, in the hope of 
finding in it, next morning, the track of a foot ; should the 
toes of this ominous print point towards the door, then, it is 
believed, a member of the family will die in the course of 
that year ; but, should the heel of the fairy foot point in that 
direction, then, it is firmly believed, that the family will be 
augmented within the same period." — Train's Ide of Man, vol. 
ii p. 115, 1845. 
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The quaaltagh, or first person one meets going from home 
is of great consequence, particularly to women the first time 
they go out after lying-in. If it should happen to be some 
poor miserable old woman, nothing but bad luck in every 
undertaking is expected through the whole day. 

Saint Bridget's Day — "LaAl Breeshey." 

It was customary to keep this festival on the eve of the 
first of February, in honour of the Irish lady who came over to 
the Isle of Man to receive the veil from St. Maughold. The 
custom was to gather a bundle of green rushes, and, standing 
with them in the hand on the threshold of the door, to invite 
St. Bridget to come and lodge with them that night, sa}dng — 

" Brede, Brede, tar gys my thie, tar dyn thie ayms noght 
Foshil jee yn dorrys da Brede, as Ihig da Brede e heet staigh/' 

" Bridget, Bridget, come to my house, come to my house 
to-night. Open the door for Bridget, and let Bridget come in." 

After these words were repeated, the rushes were strewn 
on the floor by way of a carpet or bed for St. Bridget Ac- 
cording to Manx tradition the nunnery near Douglas was 
founded by St. Bridget, who was bom in 463, and was also 
buried there, her body being afberwcuxls translated to Down- 
patrick, and placed beside the remains of St. Patrick and St. 
Columba. It is also affirmed by some that her remains are at 
Bome, so that it appears doubtful where to find the relics of 
the virgin of Kildare. 



Good Friday — " Jeheiney-cheays. 



)t 



This day is superstitiously regarded in the island. No 
iron of any kind must be put into the fire on that day, and 
even the tongs are laid aside, lest any person should unfortu- 
nately forget this custom and stir the fire with them ; by way 
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of subetitute a stick of the rowan tree is used To avoid also 
the necessity of hanging the griddle over the fire, lest the iron 
should come in contact with a spark or fiame, a large bannock 
or soddog is made, with three comers, and baked on the hearth. 
— {Train, voL ii p. 117.) 

Triangular cakes are mentioned as being made in St. Kilda's 
Isle, and were used on dififerent occasions, as noticed in the 
Festa Anglo-Bomana, on "AU Souls' Day," November 2d. 
The custom of soul mass cakes are given to the poor in Lanca- 
shire and Herefordshire, and who say this old couplet — 

— " God have your soul, 
Beens and all" 

In Bury, Lancashire, on Mid-Lent Sunday, vast quantities 
of cakes are annually consumed under the name of " Simnels/* 
locally called " Cymbalin Sunday." 

A custom peculiar to the island prevails on this day, 
particularly in the west and south, for the people to go to the 
strands or creeks along the shore to gather mussels, flitters, 
and other shell-fish, and dullish. Shoidd the day be fine a 
great number of both sexes may be seen in the evening 
returning with their baskets and handkerchiefs well laden 
with the afternoon's toil to be enjoyed at the evening's meaL 
This is an old custom, and made quite a Manx merry-making, 
which I have not observed noticed elsewhere or any explana- 
tion as to its origin. 

Queen of May. 

" Laa Boaldyn" or May-day, is ushered in with blowing 
of horns on the mountains, and also with the May fires, but 
the old custom of electing a Queen of the May has fallen 
into disuse. It is thus aUuded to in Waldron's Description of 
the Ide of Man (Manx Society, vol. xi p. 48), 1865. " The 
month of May is every year iishered in with a ceremony, 
which has something in the design of it pretty enough. In 
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almost all the great parishes they choose from among the 
daughters of the most wealthy farmers a young maid for 
the Queen of May. She is dressed in the gayest and best 
manner they can, and is attended by about twenty others, 
who are called maids of honour, she has also a young man, 
who is her captain, and has under his command a great 
number of inferior officers. In opposition to her is the 
Queen of Winter, who is a man dressed in women's clothes, 
with woollen hoods, far tippets, and loaded with the warmest 
and heaviest habits one upon another ; in the same manner 
are those who represent her attendants, dressed ; nor is she 
without a captain and troop for her defence. Both being 
equipped as proper emblems of the beauty of the spring and 
the deformity of the winter, they set forth ftom their respective 
quarters ;* the one preceded by violins and flutes, the other 
with the rough music of the tongs and cleavers. Both 
companies march till they meet on a common, and then 
their trains engage in a mock-battle. If the Queen of Winter's 
forces get the better, so far as to take the Queen of May 
prisoner, she is ransomed for as much as pays the expenses 
of the day. After this ceremony, Winter and her company 
retire and divert themselves in a bam, and the others remain 
on the green, where, having danced a considerable time, they 
conclude the evening with a feast, the queen at one table 
with her maids, the captain with his troop at anotlier. There 
are seldom less than fifty or sixty persons at each board." 

There is said to be an appropriate song on this occasion, 
the burden of which is, 

" Hug eh my fainey, 

Sourey Ihien. 

He gave my ring, 

Summer with us ;" 
but I have been unable to meet with it. 

• They arc called Sourey as Grxirey^ summer and winter. 
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For the seizure of her majesty's person, that of one of her 
slippers was substituted more recently, which was in like 
manner ransomed to defray the expenses of the pageant. 
The procession of the summer, which was subsequently 
composed of little girls, and called the Maceboard, outlived 
that of its rival, the winter, some years. The Maceboard 
went from door to door, inquiring if the inmates would buy 
the queen's favour, which was composed qLa small piece of 
ribbon ; this has also fallen into disuse. 

A similar custom is described by Olaus Magnus, for which 
vide Waldron's Description (Manx Society, voL xL note, p. 
124). The Queen of May is the representative of the goddess 
Flora of the Boman festival A custom is still retained by 
the Manx, who leave green boughs or flowers on the threshold 
on May Eve to propitiate the "good people," or, as they say, 
" to win good luck for the rest of the year." Often, the step 
at the door is found covered with hluightans and primroses 
when you first open it to breathe the fragrant air. The " keim," 
or mountain ash, is cut on May Eve, made into small crosses, 
and stuck over doors, and fastened to cattle, as well as carried 
about the person, to drive away aU evil spirits. On this eve 
the damsel places a snail between two pewter dishes, and 
expects to find next morning the name of her future husband 
in visible clmracters on the dish ; but the success of this 
depends on her watching until midnight, and having first 
purified her hands and face by washing them in the dew 
of wheat. 



Customs of Old May Eve. 

Some of the customs of " Old May Eve *' are recorded by 
a Manx poet, William Kennish, in his Mniw's Isle, 1844, a.s 
follows : — 
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Now when arrived the eleventh of May, 
As I have heard old Manxmen say, 

Each horse was snugly stall'd, 
And cows from off the grassy plain, 
Ere Sol had kiss'd the western main, 

Were promptly homewards call'd ; 
The sheep from off the mountain's height 
Were drove in flocks to rest that night. 

So fraught with pending ill, 
Within the wicket of the yard. 
That they from witches might be spared 

By counteracting skill : 
The rank holugh* of magic charm, 
The infernal legions to disarm 

Of all their deadly power. 
Was strewed along the cow-house floor. 
And round the threshold of the door. 

With many a yellow flower ; 
And crosses of the rowan-tree 
Were form'd by swains in homely glee. 

And tied to each cow's tail ; 
And round the lintels of the byre, 
To farther check their fiendish ire. 

If holugh charm should fail ; 
For if they once their spell could lay 
Upon the kine, they'd pine away 

By sure and slow degrees. 
And baffle all the goodwife's skill 
That year her butter-crock to fill. 

Or even make a cheese ; 

* (BoUan-fealll 'eoin, Mngwort) — The Manx name given to a yellow weed 
frequently found in meadows, supposed to possess a charm against witch- 
craft. 
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In vain she'd agitate the cream, 
And of new hoards of butter dreain 

And plunge, and plunge again • 
The staff into the spell-bound chum, 
With many a skilful twisting turn, 

And shoulder-aching pain : 
She'd make the kitchen poker hot, 
To counteract the spiteful plot 

Of the suspected dame, 

» 

By plunging it into the cream, 
To make the spell fly off in steam ; 

But still no butter came. 
In vain she'd try to make a cheese. 
The whey from 'mongst the curd to squeeze 

Surpass'd her, though well skill'd ; 
For e'en the rennet's influence 
Had caught the fatal consequence 

Before the calf was killed. 
To guard against each dire event, 
The old May eve was yearly spent, 

Partly as I have said ; 
But what I have yet to relate 
About this scene of ancient date, 

Took place within the glade. 
When now protected by each chann 
All living things upon the farm ; 
The youthful swains would take their flight 
To some commanding neighbouring height, 
And set the crackling furze alight. 
Which by creating such a blaze 
As fairly mocked the moon's pale rays, 
And well kept up till break of day, 
Would scare the warlock host away." 
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Beltein. 



Midsummer festivities are observed in the Isle of Man 
on the eve of St. John the Baptist by lighting fires on the 
hill tops, and by the windward side of fields, so that the 
smoke might pass over the com. So universal is this custom 
that as evening approaches it has the appecuunce of a general 
conflagration, and a stranger is surprised to see fires springing 
up in all directions around him, accompanied with the blow- 
ing of horns and other rejoicings. May-day is also ushered in 
by a similar custom, when two fires are made in honour of 
the pagan god " Baal," and the cattle are driven between those 
fires as an antidote against murrain, or any pestilential 
distemper. It is also the usage to put out the culinaiy fires 
on that day, and to rekindle them with some of the sacred 
fire. 

The " bollan-feaill-eoin," the herb mugwort, is gathered on 
Midsummer Eve, and made into chaplets or circles, which are 
worn on the head of man and beast to preserve them against 
witchcraft and evil 

The great annual T3n[iwald court has been held for many 
centuries, at St John's, on the 5th of July for the promulgation, 
from the top of the Tjmwald Hill, of such new laws as may 
have passed the legislature. The Tynwald or Tinn-Vaal, the 
altar or fire of Baal, with various ceremonies connected there- 
with, is a remnant of Bruidical usaga Baal was worshipped 
as the sun by the Phoenicians and others, and his name was 
regarded as a supreme god and ruler, and was the Apollo 
and Jupiter in the mythologies of Greeee and Rome, and 
whose worship and ceremonies were most widely extended 
over Northern and Western Europe. These fire festivals were 
not confined to one particular time, but appear, as we learn 
from various sources, to have been held at different seasons, 
as on the Ist May, on St John's Eve, or Midsummer Eve, on 
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the Ist November or Halloween, and at other times, when fires 
are to be seen as far as the eye can reach. 



The Mheillba or "Yn Meailley." 

This term is used for the finishing of reaping com, when 
the last handful is cut ; this is bound up with ribbons, and what 
wild flowers come readily to hand, and borne by the Queen of 
the Mheillea, some female favourite of the harvest-field, to the 
highest part of the land where the reapers express their joy in 
loud huzzas. On these occasions it is usual for the farmer to 
provide a supper at which the reapers, young and old, assem- 
ble with the family and friends of the " Bigman," all being on 
that occasion on an equality ; the evening is often concluded 
with a song or merry dance. 

On this custom William Eenmsh remarks on the persou 
who had the honour of cutting the last handful of com. 

" To be the first to cut with friendly hand 

The last oat-sheaf the farm that year did yield 
To form the maiden in its usual style. 

With ribbon-bows and plaited straw-made arms ; 
Then with a light-heel'd skip and playful smile. 

Which added beauty to her native charms, 
She bore it forth in triumph in her hand. 

Leading the shearers to the highest ground. 
Where met the rural and the happy band. 

Whose hearty cheers did through the air resound ; 
Proclaiming loudly thus, with three times three 

Expressive cheers, the welcome harvest-home ; 
Then homeward bend their course in mirthful glee, 

Where the brown ale o'ertopp'd the jug with foam. 
And hotly pepper'd by old thrifty Peg, 

With jovial pranks the mstics to inspire." 
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This festivity is of the most remote antiquity, and may 
have come down to us from the Jews, who rejoiced and feasted 
at the getting in of harvest That extraordinary and unfortu- 
nate man, Eugene Aram, wrote an essay on The MeU Swpper 
and Shouting of the Churns in which he traces them from 
pagan ceremonies, and are spoken of under various names in 
different countries, as Mell Supper, Chum Supper, Harvest 
Supper, Harvest Home, etc. 

Herrick, in his ffesperides, records the jubilant doings 
of the " Hock Cart or Harvest Home," where — 

" On the lord's hearth 



You shall see, first, the large and chiefe 

Foundation of your feast, fat beefe ; 

With upper stories, mutton, veale. 

And bacon (which makes folle the meale), 

With several dishes standing by, 

And here a custard, there a pie. 

And here aU-tempting frumentie." 

Holy Wells. 

The festival of Lammas Day, called in Manx "Ladl Lhuanys,'' 
was one of the great festivals of the Druids, and is still 
observed to the present day in the island. The first Sunday 
in August is called by the Manx peasantry, " Tn chied doonaght 
a ouyr," and they are in the habit of ascending the highest 
hills in the country on that day, as well as visiting the 
various sanative wells, which are held in the highest estima- 
tion. The most celebrated at the present time is that of St. 
Maughold, situated on the north-eastern side of the point of 
land called St Maughold's Head, some 500 feet above the sea. 
The water of this well has always been esteemed for its 
sanative properties, and is annually resorted to by the natives 
and others to drink its waters on that day. The bishop is 

h 
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said to have baptised his disciples at this well, and to have 
blessed it with the peculiar property of fecundity if drank 
when seated in the Saint's Chair, which he obligingly placed 
in its immediate vicinity. 

Various other wells are to be met with, as that at Peel, 
dedicated to St. Patrick, which sprung forth where this saint 
first planted the sign of the cross on the ground, and endowed 
with every good to those who came to test its properties. 
An old author says : — 

" Have you beheld when people pray 
At Patrick's well, on Patron's Day ? 
By charm of priest and miracle 
To cure diseases at this well, 
The valleys filled with blind and lame, 
And ^ as limping as they came." 

Many extraordinary properties were ascribed to the Nun- 
nery Well, dedicated to St. Bridget, but as Waldron says, it 
was, " of late sufier'd to diy up ;" the same cannot be said of 
the well of St. Catherine's at Port Erin, which still flows on 
in all its pristine purity, and by which many a wonderful 
cure is said to have been effected ; by the Chibbyr Parick or 
well of Saint Patrick on the west end of the hill of Lhargey- 
graue, and by Lord Henry's weU on the south beach of Laxey. 

These wells, the waters whereof, springing from sources 
undefiled, have been from the earliest times held in the 
greatest estimation, and innumerable are the instances re- 
corded of their various sanative qualities. The custom of 
"weU dressing," is still kept up at Tissington, a viUage in 
Derbyshire, on Holy Thursday, where the wells are adorned 
with flowers, arranged in various devices, and accompanied 
with inscriptions, fixed at the back of the spring, which appears 
to issue {ix)m under them. 
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Hallow Even. 

Hallow Even is the vigil of AU Saints' Day, which is on 
the Ist November. This night, of aU others, it is customary 
for young people to pry into futurity, a passion inherent in 
the breast of human nature in all ages and nations, and in- 
numerable are the means resorted to in order to accomplish 
the object. In " Love Divinations " the dumb-cake is made 
in the Isle of Man, and is thus alluded to by Dr. Kelly in his 
Maruc Dicticmari/ (Manx Society, voL xiii 1866). " On this 
night, in the words of Jeremiah, ' The women knead their 
dough to make cakes to the Queen of Heaven,* which is the 
moon, called in Scripture, Ashtaroth. * They served Baalim 
and Ashtaroth.' Much ceremony is observed in making this 
cake, which is sacred to love (for the Syrian Astarte is supposed 
to be the Greet Venus), and is called the ' Soddag valloo ' or 
dumb-cake. Every woman is obliged to assist in mixing the 
ingredients, kneading the dough, and baking the cake on 
glowing embers, and when suflSciently baked, they divide it, 
eat it up, and retire to their beds backwards without speaking 
a word, from which silence the cake derives its name, and in 
the course of the night expect to see the images of the men 
who are destined to be their husbands. This eve is called 
' Oie houiney.' " 

Besides the " Hop-tu-naa " boys hereafter mentioned, 
various fortunes are tried by the young of both sexes, accord- 
ing to their difiTerent faith in the formula resorted to, and 
many a hearty laugh is the result Most of these customs 
are similar to what have been often described as practised in 
the North of England and Scotland, and Bums in his 
" Halloween " has immortalised them. The Manx benaaishnee, 
or female fortune-teller, found ample occupation on this event- 
ful eve. 
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" HOP-TU-NAA." 

On old HoUantide Eve, the 11th of November, it is the 
custom, particularly in coimtiy districts, for boys to go from 
house to house shouting out the above word accompanied with 
any quantity of question and answer as follows — 

Hop-tu-naa — ^This is old HoUantide night : 

Trolla-laa — ^The moon shines fair and bright. 

Hop-tu-naa — I went to the well, 

Trolla-laa — ^And drank my fill ; 

Hop-tu-naa — On my way back 

TroUarlaa — ^I met a witch-cat ; 

Hop-tu-nac^-The cat began to grin, 

TroUarlaa — ^And I began to run. 

Hop-tu-naa — ^Where did you run to ? 

TroUa-laa — I ran to Scotland. 

Hop-tu-naa — ^What were they doing there ? 

TroUarlaa — Baking bannocks and roasting coUops. 

Hop-tu-naa — ^TroUa-laa I 
K you are going to give us anything, give us it soon, 
Or we'U be away by the Ught of the moon — Hop-tu-naa ! 

It is curious to note how words that belong to ages far 
remote, and expressing some definite meaning in their day, 
should become mixed up with a boyish pastime in our own, 
and the veiy words so transformed as to be scarcely xmdeiv 
stood or explained from the dialects now spoken in Europe. 
This has been attempted by various writers, and that learned 
antiquary, Dr. Jamieson, was not satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the word " Hogmanay," which he gave in his Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Scottish LanguagCy when quoting 
from an ingenious essay on the word which appeared in the 
Ccdedonian Mercury for January 2, 1792. In Menage's 
Dictionary (tom. i.) we find, " En basse Normandie, les 
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pauvres, le dernier jour de Tan, er demandant ranmosne, 
disent Hogwinanno ;" and at the same season in Eranoe it was 
the Druidical custom, as remarked by Selden, on going out to 
cut the mistletoe, for the yoimg country fellows about New 
Year's tide in every village to give the wish of good fortune 
at the inhabitants' doors, saying, " Au guy Tan neuf," which 
is a corruption of the old formula. 

The Scottish cry on New Year's Eve of, 

" Hogmanaye — Trollalay, 
Give us your white bread, 
And none of your gray," 

was quite as much as the common people could recollect of 
words no longer intelligible. These expressions have come 
down to the Manx from their Scottish and Norwegian pro- 
genitors, and have, consequently, in the lapse of time, become 
altered and their meaning lost. 

That this formula of words was an invocation of goodwill 
to all, and particularly addressed to the good genii of the 
place, is evident from what will be hereafter shown. At this 
season of the year it was the popular belief that the Hogmen, 
i.e, Hillmen, or Elves, removed their quarters, and a general 
" flitting" took place, and were to be met with in all direc- 
tions, hence the wish to propitiate them. This is quaintly 
alluded to by Nsu)georgus, thus translated by Bamabee 
(Jooge in the " Popish Kingdome." 

" Three weekes before the day whereon was borne the Lorde 

of grace. 
And on the Thursdaye boyes and girls do runne in every 

place, 
And bounce and beate at every doore with blowes and lustie 

snaps, 
And crie, the Advent of the Lorde not borne as yet perhaps, 
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And wishing to the neighbours all that in the houses dwell, 
A happie yeare, and everything to spring and prosper well ; 
Here have they peaies, and plumbs, and pence, ech man gives 

wiUinglee, 
For these three nights are alwayes thought unfortunate to bee; 
Wherein they are afrayde of sprites and cankred witches spight. 
And dreadfull devils blacke and grim, that then have chiefest 

might." 

In the transition to Hollantide night in the Isle of Man, 
at which time the custom prevails, is easily to be accounted 
for ; on that night it was the universal belief that aU fairies, 
phinnodderees, witches, or by whatever name they might be 
called, good, bad, or indifierent, were permitted to roam abroad, 
and became the more dangerous — therefore the greater necessity 
for being guarded and conciliatory. In the Manx doggerel 
lines it will be seen that on returning from the well, a " witch- 
cat " is met, and becomes an object of dread. 

That the expression more particularly refers to the elves 
or fairies in whom most northern nations had an implicit 
belief, and were used as a means of propitiating a continuance 
of their good favour during the next year, is excellently set 
forth by ThorL G. Eepp, F.S.A. Scot, in the Tranatxetions of 
the Society of ArUiquaries of Scotland (voL iv. p. 202, 1831), 
who says " That the words * Hogmanaye, TroUalay,' are 
entirely founded on fairy lore." The formula — 

" Hogman (properly Hogmen) aye 
TroU a lay," 

contains two words in the former Kne, and three in the latter, 

signifying— 

The elves for ever. 

The trolles (i.e. the evil genii) into the sea, 

the whole of the formula being good Anglo-Saxon Hogh or 
Hog is Anglo-Saxon, meaning a hill, and Hoghmcn, hiUmen, for 
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the elves were by all northern nations believed to reside in 
hills— which is well known to every one who is at all ac- 
quainted with faiiy mythology, and that ffogmen aye means 
Hie Elves for ever, Trolle are evil genii, a giant, witch, etc. 
A lay is derived from two Norse words, d Ice, in Icelandic 
pronounced ow lay, the former word being a preposition mean- 
ing in or {tUo, and the latter the sea. 

The interpretation, therefore, which I have given above of 
this hitherto mystic formula will, it is hoped, both on philo- 
logical and on historical grounds, stand the test of the most 
rigid criticism ; seeing that, while it is now shown to have an 
obvious meaning in the northern languages, it at the same 
time rests on well authenticated popular traditions, believed 
and prevalent in all the northern countries." 

It must be borne in mind that the Hogmen, elves, or 
fairies were spoken of in the Isle of Man as ''The good 
people," and, therefore, the greater reason to exclaim, " The 
elves for ever !" 

Hunting the Wren. 

Greorge Waldron, who wrote Ms Description of the Isle of 
Man about a century and a half ago, says, '' On the 24:th of 
December, towards evening, all the servants in general have a 
holiday ; they go not to bed all night, but ramble about till the 
bells ring in all the churches, which is at twelve o'clock ; 
prayers being over, they go to himt the wren, and after having 
foimd one of these poor birds, they kill her, and lay her on a 
bier with the utmost solemnity, bringing her to the parish 
church, and burying her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, 
singing dirges over her in the Manx language, which they call 
her knell, after which Christmas begins." This custom of 
" Hunting the Wren," has been a pastime in the Isle of Man 
from time immemorial, and is stiU kept up on St. Stephen's 
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Day, chiefly by boys, who at early dawn sally out armed with 
long sticks, beating the bushes until they find one of these birds, 
when they commence the chase with great shoutings following 
it from bush to bush, and when kiUed it is suspended in a 
garland of ribbons, flowers, and evergreens. The procession 
then commences, canying that " King of aU birds," as the 
Druids called it, from house to house, soliciting contributions, 
and giving o. feather for luck ; these are considered an effectual 
preservative from shipwreck, and some fishermen will not yet 
ventu« out to sea Ihout having first provided themselves 
with a few of these feathers to insure their safe return. The 
" dreain," or wren's feathers, are considered an effectual pre- 
servative against witchcrafL It was formerly the custom in 
the evening to inter the naked body with great solemnity in 
a secluded comer of the churchyard, and conclude the evening 
with wrestling and all manner of sports. 

The custom is not peculiar to the Isle of Man, for we find 
it mentioned by Sonnini in his travels, that " the inhabitants 
of the town of Cistat, near Marseilles, armed with sabres and 
pistols commence the anniversary by hunting the wren, and 
when captured is suspended, as though it were a heavy burden, 
from the middle of a long pole borne on the shoulders of two 
men, carried in procession through the streets, and weighed 
on a balance. 

Crofton Croker, in his Researches in the South of Ireland^ 
1824, mentions this custom as prevailing there, and in HaU's 
Ireland (vol. i p. 23, 1841) it is also recorded, to which is 
added the air to the song as penned by Mr. Alex^der D. 
Boche, as also a spirited woodcut of the wren-boys with their 
garland The air is also given in Barrow's MoTia Melodies, 
1820. 

Various versions of this song are to be met with ; the 
following was taken down by me from a company of " wren- 
boys" in 1843 :— 
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The Hunting of the Wren. 

We'll away to the wood, says Bobin to Bobbin ; 
We'll away to the wood, says Bichard to Bobin. 
We'U away to the wood, says Jack of the Land ; 
We'll away to the wood, says everyone. 

What shall we do there ? says Bobin to Bobbin ; 

Bepeat these lines as above. 

We will hunt the wren, says Bobin to Bobbin* 

Bepeat, etc. 

Where is he ? where is he ? says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

In yonder green bush, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

I see him, I see him, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

How shall we get him down ? says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

With sticks and stones, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

He is dead, he is dead, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc 

How shall we get him home ? says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

We'll hire a cart, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

Whose cart shall we hire ? says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 
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Johnny Bill Fell's, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

fiepeat, etc. 

Who will stand driver? says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

Filley the Tweet, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

He's home, he's home, says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

How shall we get him boil'd ? says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

In the brewery pan, says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

How shall we get him in ? says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

With iron bars and a rope, says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

He is in, he is in, says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc 

He is boil'd, he is boil'd, says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

How shall we get him out ? says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

With a long pitchfork, says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

He is out, he is out, says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 

Who's to dine at the dinner ? says Robin to Bobbin. 

Repeat, etc. 
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The King and the Queen, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc 

How shall we get him eat ? says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

With knives and forks, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

He is eat, he is eat, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

The eyes for the blind, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

The legs for the lame, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

The pluck for the poor, says Bobin to Bobbin. 

Bepeat, etc. 

The bones for the dogs, says Bobin to Bobbin ; 
The bones for the dogs, says Bichard to Bobin ; 
The bones for the dogs, says Jack of the land ; 
The bones for the dogs, says every one. 

The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

We have caught, St. Stephen's Day, in the furze ; 

Although he is little, his family's great, 

I pray you, good dame, do give us a treat. 
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OlEL VeRREE. 

On Christmas Eve, called in Manx, "Oiel Verree," the 
Eve of Mary, a singular and interesting custom is observed, 
which attracts large numbers to the parish church for the 
purpose of singing carols, in Manx called Carval, and 
which appears to be peculiar to the Isle of Man. On this 
evening, the church having been decked with hoUy, ever- 
greens, and flowers, after prayers the congregation commence 
singing their carols, which they keep up with a spirit of great 
rivalry until a late hour. On this occasion the church assumes 
a brilliancy seen at no other time, for each bring their otmi 
light, some of the candles being of large size, many of them 
formed into branches for the occasion, and adorned with gay 
ribbons. During the interval of the carols, peas are flung 
from all directions, the female portion of the singers having 
previously provided themselves with an ample stock to pelt 
their bachelor friends. 

This custom of carol singing seems yearly to be on the 
decrease in most parts of the island. The following account 
of a " Manx Oiel Yerree," is written by a thorough Manxman, 
William Kennish, for many years a warrant officer in the 
royal navy, which graphically describes an " Hvary," as he 
calls it, at ELirk Maughold. 



The Manx Oiel Verree. 

From Afona*8 IsU^ by William Kennish, R.N., London, 1844. 

When dark December's dismal gloom 

Came louring o'er the sky, 
And snow-storms gather'd drear around. 

And Christmas feast was nigh. 
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With all its merry-making time 

Of festival and glee, 
Beginning with the good old rule, 

The parish Oiel Verree. 

When each young rustic with his lass, 

Dressed in their best attire, 
Trudged onwards to the parish church. 

Oft o'er their shoes in mire ; 
But it was good old Christmas Eve, 

At which time of the year 
They pass'd each glen and haunted road 

Without a spark of fear. 

For many a merry-making laugh 

Was heard along the moor. 
Where meet in groups of neighbouring swains 

Around some cottage door, 
Selected by majority 

To be the starting post, 
Through the good nature of the dame, 

And drollery of the host. 

And daughters smart perchance they had, 

Attractive too and fair, 
While none seem'd happier than the dame 

To see them, pair and pair, 
Start off in all the pride of youth. 

As she had done before, 
On many a merry Christmas Eve, 

From the same cottage door. 

The parish bell rung merrily, 

Indeed as well it might, 
For through the year, save at that time, 

It never rung at night : 
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Group after group now fast arrived 

From all the parish round, 
While mirth and rural jollity 

Did 'mongst the whole abound. 

Some came across the mountain's side, 

Some many weary miles 
O'er hills, and lowland marshy fields, 

0*er hedges, gates, and stiles ; 
But it was good old Christmas Eve, 

Which comes but once a-year, 
Hail, rain, or snow, could not detain 

Them fix)m th' Oiel Verree cheer. 

The lasses with their gowns tuck'd up. 

And strongly pinn'd behind. 
Were led by lads along the aisle. 

Their landlord's seat to find ; 
With candles formed in many a branch, t 

The pew t' illuminate, 
Fused in the crescit t by young Peg, 

And dipp'd by thrifty Kate, 

Along the gallery and nave 

Of the old church, were seen 
Festoons of many a hoUy-branch, 

Believed with heben^ green. 

* As bat few of the better-thinking sort of the community visited the 
church on this night, the rustics had free access to each of their landlords' 
seats. 

t It was customary for the females to manufacture candles formed into 
branches for this occasion. 

t A piece of broken iron pot, commonly made use of for melting tallow, 
for the purpose of dipping half-peeled rushes in the grease, and so making 
• * rush lights " of them. § Ivy. 
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When in full light the sacred pile 

Of many a year appeared, 
And the selected prayers were read, 

The pastor homeward steer'd. 

Leaving the delegated clerk 

To rule the rustic train, 
While each in turn his carol* sang. 

Celebrity to gain. 
A veteran old, of many years* 

Eicperience in song, 
Was still the first each Oiel Verree 

Amongst the rustic throng. 

To draw the time-worn sheet fix)m out 

His leathern breeches* fob. 
In creases deep by dint of years, 

But plsdn enough for Bob ; 
For he had learnt it all by heart. 

As the old saying goes, 
But to be thought he could not read 

In writing, rhyme, or prose, 

Was a dishonour to his fame. 

Such as he could not brook, 
Tho' he had never learn'd the use 

Of letters or a book ; 
But, to be candid, perhaps he might, 

If educated well. 
Have been a Milton, or a Pope, 

A Johnson, or BoswelL 

* The custom was for one or two men to stand up at a time, and sing their 
carols to the audience after the church service was over ; and the church door 
was kept open until a late hour for that purpose. 
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But here we had him as he was, 

An honest Manxman bred. 
With all the marvels yet extant 

Well hammer'd in his head ; 
And with self-consequential air 

He'd lean out o'er the pew, 
And tune his quavering annual note 

As if each year t'were new. 

While at the end of every verse, 

The wags around the door 
Would loudly cry, with mock applause, 

" Well done, Eob Jack ! encore !" 
But he was proof alike to scorn. 

And flattery's magic spell. 
His own so oft-tried power of song 

He knew himself full welL 

And that he could his voice command 

O'er all their " hems " and " haws," 
Knew where to lay the emphasis 

On words, and where to pause ; 
Tet notwithstanding all his powers. 

Few did appreciate 
His music or his eloquence, 

Saving his old wife Kate. 

Who would, with great pretension too. 

To St. Cecelia's art, 
Chime in to help him through each verse 

Towards the latter part 
The next whose customary turn 

Was to perform, stood up, 
And being stimulated well 

By famed old Nelly's cup, 

M 
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Conunenced his diatribe against 

The cassock and the gown, 
Each bishoprick and vicarage 

He wonld that night cry down ; 
The curate too came 'neath his lash. 

As did the easy derk, 
Whom he would view with look askance 

At every shrewd remark. 

For many a home directed stroke 

Was drawn in metaphor, 
In this his yearly tilt against 

The Episcopal lore ; 
When those two yearly champions 

Had finished each his song, 
The one so fraught with satire keen, 

The other dry and long. 

The youthful band the moment hail*d 

With many a smiling face, 
For now the time for shutting up 

Was drawing on apace. 
Now went each joke, and shrewd remark, 

Around from pew to pew. 
And maids their stock of parched pease 

Amongst the rustics threw. 

By custom taught for ages back, 

The lasses brought their pease. 
In pockets full each Oiel Verree, 

The bachelors to tease, 
By taking opportunity 

When they were least aware, 
To throw their pulse artillery, 

And make the rustics stare. 
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Now when each chanting candidate 

Had done his best to please,* 
And lasses tired of the sport 

Created by the pease, 
They^d all agree with one accord 

To take the dreary road, 
Repassing through each haunted glen 

Ere aU reach'd their abode. 

But on that merry-making eve 

There is no cause to fear, 
Nor ghosts, nor witches, for *tis said 

They dare not then appear : 
Upon each road a half-way house 

Was ready to receive 
Each courting pair, on their return 

Prom church on Christinas Eve. 

A noted one amongst the rest, 

The far famed Brumish Veg, 
Well stock'd with home-breVd beverage 

Fresh frothing from the keg ; 
And blithely on that jovial night 

Each toast and jest went round. 
And with their rustic merriment 

Did Brumish Veg resound ! 

The ale was seasoned to the taste 

In each full foaming pot, 
Not with ground ginger mixed with spice, 

But good black peppert hot ; 

* There was considerable riTalship on these occasions in displaying their 
vocal abilities. 

t This is a custom which prevails in the iskuid at all festivals. 
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And junks of wheaten-flour bread, 

So seldom used in Man, 
After being toasted on the turf, 

Would hiss within the can. 

Such was the fare at Brumish Veg, 

As flow'd the mirthful tide ; 
And many a youthful pair, whose home 

Was on the mountain side, 
Sat down to quaff the barley-corn's 

Most stimulating juice, 
And in their turn another sort 

Of songs would introduce, 

Prom those which they had sung in church 

An hour or two before, 
While they would pass the jug about. 

Regardless of the score. 
Until each lass, persuasively. 

Would hint the way was long 
They had to go, which would give rise 
Unto the parting song. 

The parting verse they sang that night 

I well remember yet. 
It aye reminds me of those scenes 

I never can forget ; 
Though many years have pass'd away 

Since last I heard that strain, 
Its tones oft o*er my memory steal. 

And bring home back again."^ 

• The "porting verse "— 

'* Te traa goll thie dy gholl dy Ihie 
Te tayrn dys traa ny Ihiabbagh, 
Ta*n stoyl ta foin greinnagh shin roin 
Te geignagh shin dooin dy ghleashagh." — 
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After the parting verse was sung, 

And jangh y darrya^ drank, 
And the laige Christinas candle had 

Within the socket sank, 
They of the host of Brumish Veg 

Then took a parting leave, 
And thus the merry rustics all 

Closed that auspicious eve. 

Each lad would see his lass safe home, 

Whose parents would invite 
Him in, and sanction his request 

To stop with her the night. 
While they would go unto their bed, 

And leave them by themselves. 
With a good fire upon the hearth. 

And plenty on the shelves. 

Thus they would pass the happy night. 

Still daring not to stride 
0*er Hymen's boundary, or attempt 

What virtue has denied. 
Observing the old adage still 

« 

Which they were wont to say, — 
" To keep the feast strictly preserved 
Until the festal day." 



which may be rendered thus, — \ 

Now we'U to our homea, lada, * 

Tis time to go to bed ; 
Each rocking-stool a warning gi^es — 
The fire's flame hath fled f 

* The stirrup cup. 
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THE WHITE BOYS. 

This is a version of the old Christmas play of " St George 
and 'the Dragon," which both in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, has been from an early day, and still continues 
amongst the most popular amusements of Christmas. The 
plot everywhere seems to be pretty nearly the same ; scarcely 
any two sets of performers render it alike, constantly mixing 
up extraneous matter, often of a local nature, and frequently 
allusive to the passing events of the day, making the con- 
fusion of character in aU the versions very great.* 

In this Isle the dramatis personsB — St George, Prince 
Valentine, King of Egypt, Sambo, and the Doctor — as their 
designation imparts, are attired in white dresses, showing 
their shirt sleeves, fantastically decorated with ribbons, fancy- 
coloured paper, beads, and tinseL They wear high caps or tur- 
bans of white pasteboard similarly decked out, with a sprig of 
evergreen or " Christmas" stuck in them, and each carrying a 
drawn sword in his hand. The " Doctor" is mfvU black, with 

face and cap of the same, armed with a stick, and a bladder 

* 

tied to the end, with which he belabours those who press too 
close upon the performers. He generally carries a small box 
for the contributions, and is a kind of Merry-Andrew to 
the play, which, if it happens to fall in the hands of a 
sprightly wag, causes some amusement to the audience, who, 
somehow or other, generally appear more frightened than 
pleased with the rest of the characters. The performance is 
often wound up by a song. The following I took down as it 
was recited in my house in the Christmas of 1845. 

* This play is mentioned by Davies Gilbert, F.R.S., as being popular in 
the West of England in his Aficient Christmas Carols^ London 1822 ; and the 
play is given as represented in Cornwall, in Wm. Sandy's Christmas Carols 
London 1833 ; also another version in his Christ mastide. 
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The White Boys. 

Dramatis Personce. 

St. George. Prince Valentine. 

King of Egypt. Sambo. 

A Doctor. 

Bnter Sambo. 

It is here by your leave, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We will act a sporting play ; 

We will show you fine diversion, 

Before we go away. 

It is room, room, brave gallant boys ! 

Give us room to rhyme, 

We will show you fine diversion 

In this Christmas time. 

It is room, room, give us room to sport, 

This is the place we wish to resort — 

To resort and to repeat our pretty rhymes, 

Bemember good folks it is the Christmas times. 

This Christmas time as we now appear, 

We wish to act our merry Christmas here ; 

We are the merry actors that travel the street, 

We are the merry actors who fight for our meat, 

We are the merry actors who show pleasant play ; 

Enter in the King of Egypt — clear the way ! 

Enter The King of Egypt. 

I am the King of Egypt, and so boldly do appear. 
And St. George, he is my son, my only son and heir ! 
Step forth my son St. George ! and act thy part with ease, 
Show forth to all the living company thy praise. 
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Enter St. George. 

I am thy son St. George, and from England have I sprung, 

Many are the noble deeds and wonders I have done. 

Full fourteen years in prison I was kept, 

And out of that into a cave I leap't; 

From thence I went into a rock of stone ; 

'Twas there I made my sad and grievous moan. 

Many were the lions that I did subdue, 

I ran the fiery dragon through and through ; 

With a golden trumpet in my mouth 

I sounded at the gates divine, the truth. 

It's here to England, right from Egypt's station. 

It is here I draw my bloody weapon. 

Show me the man that dare before me stand ; 

m cut him down with my courageous hand ! 

Or, who dare challenge me to fight, and I so great ? 

I who have fought Lords, Dukes, and made the earth to quake! 

JEnter Prince Valentine. 

St. George, Who art thou ? poor silly fellow ! 

ValeTUtTie, I am a Turkish champion, from Turkish land 

I came, 
I came to fight that valiant knight, St George they call 

his name; 
For it is hereby my name is written, Prince Valentine, 
Descended from a hardy race and of a noble line. 
And soon St. George I'll make thy lofty laurels flee. 
It shall not be said by all that I did yield to thee ! 
We'll fight it out most manfully. Draw ! 

[TheyfigJU. 
St. Geoi-ge. The point of my sword is broke. 
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Valentine. It happens so indeed ! this night 
St. GreoTge is beat, he dare not fight ! 
St. Gfeorge. Beat by thee 1 thou poor silly rook ! 
Valentine, Fall in, Prince Actor. 

[They fight; St, George falls on one knee. 
King of Egypt mortal stars ! and skies of heaven 

above! 
What a thing it is for a man to lose his love ! 
To strike that val'rous champion from the helm, 
And cursed be he, that did him overwhelm. 
O Sambo ! Sambo ! help me now in speed, 
For never was I in a greater need. 
Sambo, yea, my master ! I soon will thee obey, 
With sword in hand I hope to gain the day. 
Art thou the knave that singly standest theie ? 
That slew my master^s only son and heir ? 
Valentine. He challenged me to fight, and why should I 

deny! 
He cut my coat so full of rents and made my buttons fly. 
And if the rascal had had the honour to obtain, 
Why, sir f he would have served you the same. 
Sarribo. I'll try if thou art bom of noble race ; 
rU make thy blood come trickling down thy face ; 
And if thou dost smother word against my master say. 
Eight through thy yellow body I'll make cm open way. 

[I%ey fight and Valentine falls. 
King of Egypt. O guards ! come, take this dismal corpse 

away, 
For in my sight it shall no longer stay. 
O Doctor ! Doctor ! is there a doctor to be found. 
Can cure St. George of his deep cmd deadly wound ? 
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£fUer Doctor. 

Oh yes ! master, yes, there is a doctor to be found, 

Can cure St. Greoi^ge, thy son, of a deep and deadly wound. 

King of Egypt From whence come ye ? 

Doctor, From France, from Spain, from Some I came, 

I've travelled all parts of Christendom. 

Sambo, Well spoken, Doctor ! 

ITing of Egypt. What can you cute ? 

Doctor. All sorts of diseases. 

Whatever you pleases. 

All pains within, all pains without^ 

The plague, the palsy, and the gout. 

The itch, stitch, and molly-grubs. 

I can cure all these deeda 

All big-bellied maids. 

And such like jades. 

Likewise, I will pledge my life, 

I can. cure a scolding wife ; 

Let them be curst or ever so stout, 

If the devil's in, I'll blow him out. 
King of Egypt What is your fee ? 
Doctor. Twenty pounds down is my fee. 

But half of that I'll take from thee, 

If it is St George's life I save. 

That sum this night from you I crave. 
King of Egypt. What medicine do you carry, Doctor ? 
Doctor. I carry a little bottle in my pocket of rixum- 
raxum, prixum-praxum, with I-cock-o*-lory — ^a little of this to 
his nostrils. 

Rise up St George ! and fight again ! 

[The Doctor performs his cure, and St. 
George rises. 
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St. George, Oh horrible ! terrible! the like was never seen, 
A man drove out of seven senses into seventeen, 
And out of seventeen into seven-scora 
Oh horrible I terrible ! the like was ne'er before. 
It was neither by a bull, nor yet by a bear. 
But by a little devil of a rabbit there. 

[The Doctor performs the cv/re on Valen- 
tine, who rises. 
Valentine. It is a kind of rough tough, coming up like a fly, 
tip the seven stairs, and down the lofty sky. 
My head is made of iron, my body made of steel. 
My legs are made of pipe-shanks, I'll cause you all to yield. 

[ Valentine and Sambo fighi, when the 
King of Egypt interposes. 
King of Egypt. Oh ! oh ! we are all brothers, 
Why should we be aU through others ? 
Put up your swords and fight no more. 
No longer in this house adore. 

Doctor. My box it is dumb and cannot speak. 
Please give us something for Christmas sake. 

[Exeicnt onines. 
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THE OLD MAN. 

" There are yet men in the Isle of Man !" 

Castle Bushen has long been famous for its subterraneous 
passages, and there are individuals amongst the Islanders who 
still finnly believe that they lead to a beautiful country 
underground, inhabited by giants. Amongst the many tales 
they relate, is one, that several attempts being made to 
explore the passages, which in general proved unsuccessful, 
a number of daring fellows agreed to attempt the enterprise 
in company. Having armed themselves with staves, etc., etc, 
and procuring torches, they descended. After proceeding a 
little way, they found an old man, of great size, with a long 
beard, and blind, sitting on a rock as if fixed there. He 
hearing them approach, inquired of them as to the state of the 
Island, and at last asked one to put forth his hand, on which 
one of them gave him a ploughshare which he had, when 
the old giant squeezed the iron together with the greatest 
ease, exclaiming at the same time, 

" There are yet nien in the Isle of Man." 

This is often said when anything has been done of a more 
difficult nature than usual 

The same tradition, under varied forms, prevails in 
Scotland, Denmark, France, etc., see also the tale of "The 
spell-boimd Giant," under Castle Rushen, in the Manx 
Society's reprint of Waldron's Isle of Man (voL xi. 1864). 
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THE PHYNNODDEREE. 

" There has not been a merry world 
Since the Phynnodderee lost his ground." 

This useful little old gentleman, with his haiiy coat, was 
a fallen fairy, who was banished fix^m his brethren in Fairy- 
Land for having paid his addresses to a pretty Manx maid, 
and deserting the Fairy court during the harvest moon, to 
dance with his earthly love in the merry glen of Bushen. 
He is doomed to remain in the Isle till the end of time ; and 
many are the stories related by the Manx peasantry of his 
pjgious strength. Having i^rformed one ^Werful 
feats, a gentleman, wishing to recompense him, caused a few 
articles of clothing to be laid down for him in his usual 
haunts, when, on perceiving them, he lifted them up one by 
one, saying — 

" Cap for the head ; alas ! poor head ; 
Coat for the back ; alas ! poor back ; 
Breeches for the breech ; alas ! poor breech ; 
K these be all thine, thine cannot be 
The merry glen of Eushen." 

Baym dan chione, dy doogh dan chione ; 
Cooat din dreeym, dy doogh d4n dreeym ; 
Breechyn dan toyn, dy doogh d&n toyn ; 
Agh my she Ihiat ooilley, shoh cha vel Ihiat 
Glion reagh Bushen. 

Having said so, he departed, and has never been heard of 
since ! His resemblance was that of the " Lubber Fiend" of 
Milton, and the Scottish " Brownie." 

The Bhyme of the Scottish Brownie, when he was rewarded 
with a coat and sark, ran thus — 
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" Gie Brownie coat, gie Brownie sark, 
Ye'se get nae mair o* Brownie's wark." 

Many other similar rhymes are to be met with in various 
localities. The luck of the house is said to depart for ever 
with the offended Phynnodderee. 

The tale, as told of this " Fallen Fairy" by one of Monads 
fair dames, and therefore must be true, is as follows : — 

" Once upon a day, an Elfin Knight fell in love with one 
of the daughters of Mann, as she sat in her bowery home 
beneath the blue tree of Glen Aldjm. Offering to abandon 
the Fairies for a domestic life with this sweet nymph, and 
absenting himself from Fairy-Court during the celebration of 
the ' Re-hoUys vooar yn ouyr,* or royal high harvest festival 
(kept by the Fairies with dancing in the merry Glen Bushen), 
he so offended the little people that the Elfin King expelled 
him from Fairy Hall, and cursed Mm with an undying 
existence on the Manx mountains in the form of a satyr, — 
thus metamorphosed he became a strange, sad, solitary 
wanderer, known as the Phynnodderee. We compassionate 
his misfortune, as it fell upon him in consequence of his true 
love for a Manx maiden." 

" His was the wizard hand that toird 

At midnight's witching hour ; 
That gathered the sheep from the coming storm 

Ere the shepherd saw it lower. 
Yet asked no fee save a scattered sheaf 

From the peasants* gamer'd hoard. 
Or cream-bowl kissed by a virgin lip 

To be left on the household board." 

The fairies appear to be made responsible for everytliiug. 

" The skin off your knees should you rub, 
By falling down cellars or areas, 
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Or break your shins over a tub, 

It's placed in your way by the feiries. 

If showers of gravel are thrown, 

Or you miss milk and cream from your dairies ; 

Or find your horse all over foam. 
It's sure to be laid to the fairies. 

'• In short, all the evils of life. 

And when everything goes by contraries, 
To yourself, or your children or wife, 

It's laid to the charge of the fairies. 
"Tis a famous excuse, I'll be bound, 

For the Bettys, and SaU3ra, and Marys, 
If things have been lost and are found, 

They've been taken away by the fairies." 
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CHAEMS. 

It would be strange indeed if the Manx people were found 
to be exempt from the efficacy of charms, either to avert mis- 
fortune or cure disease, when their potency is felt and 
acknowledged in every quarter of the world in one form or 
another. After all that has been done in the shape of 
education up to this day, it has failed to eradicate the belief, 
it still oozes out from the highest to the lowest state of 
society. Ask one of the former to change you half-a-crown, 
and you will find him putting aside a particular crocked 
sixpence, because he would tell you that was a ludey one, and 
the costermonger would for the same reason spit upon the 
first coin he received during the day. Some writers tell us 
they were devised by Monkish craft in order to enslave the 
ignoiunt and terrify the weak, little thinking that the same 
means have ever been resorted to in places where priest 
never set a foot. The chapter of credulity is imiversal, 
and abides more or less in every breast ; it is only requisite 
in the present instance to record some phases of it, still to be 
met with in the Isle of Man. 

In the Ecclesiastical Becords will be found various cases 
of charms and witchcraft, cuid the mode in which they were 
dealt with. In Keble's Life of Bishop Wilson, Oxford, 1863, 
p. 300, it is mentioned :— " At Kirk Michael, July 31, 1712, 
one Alice Knakill, alias Moor of Kirk Lonan, confessed to a 
charge of having taken up some earth from under a neighbour's 
door, and burnt it to ashes, which she gave to her cattle, 
with an intention, as she owns, to make them give more 
milk. Also another woman declares that the said Alice 
Knakill cut a piece out of her petticoat and burnt it to 
powder, which she drank with a design, as she confessed, to 
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recover her health and procure sleep. Both which charms she 
owns to have been taught her by an Irishwoman.' She was 
sentenced to three Sundays' penance in neighbouring churchea 
Also in the following year, Alice Cowley of BaUaugh, in 
concert with one Isabella Grawn of Peel, was a regular dealer 
in charms, and known as such far and wide in the Island 
This old crone, addressing herself to a youth, and telling him 
' if he would give her a ninepenny-piece, she would give him 
something that would make a young woman faU in love with 
him,' which proves to be a 'powder in a paper, which he 
believes to be the powder of some of the bright stones that 
are at Foxdale.' Also her dealings with married women, 
under pretence of removing barrenness; with farmers for 
procuring a crop of com, or making the herd fiuitful ; and 
with parents for recovery of a sick child ; the mischief in 
each case being implied to be the witch's doing, and thought 
to be remedied by drawing blood from the witch — and young 
women come seeking charms to attract some one on whom 
they had set their fancies." All these charges were proved 
at Kirk Michael in the court, Februaiy 26, 1712, and Alice 
left for fine and punishment, by the Bishop and Vicars-Greneral, 
of " thirty-days' imprisonment, cuid before releasement to give 
in sufficient security to stand two hours in a white, sheet, a 
white wand in her right hand, and these words, ' for charming 
and sorcery,' in capital letters on her breast, in the four 
market towns of this Island, at the public cross, in the height 
of the market ; and afterwards to do penance in Ballaugh 
church." 

The following is from the same record, 1712-13 : — 

Yn cheid Phishag dy gheddyn fuill. 

Farraneagh yn uill ghoo myr doo's yiarmanagh, goym^s 
eh, as bee eh aym aggym, as cha derrym geill da ny smoo. 

N 
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Charm to get Blood. 

The black blood running, as black as red ; I will take it, 
and it shall be mine, and I will take no further heed of it. 

Yn nah Phishag. ^ 

Phillip va Kee ny Shee, as Bahee yn ven echey ; as 
yinnagh ee Brearey gys Jee, nagh beagh dy bragh Lackal er 
aeg, ny shenn. Goym's fynn firrinagh as jiooldym voym yn 
doo yarbunagh, as gojnois eh, as bee eh aym, as cha beem dy 
bragh dy donney yiarbunagL 

A Second Charm. 

Philip, who was the king of peace and Bahee his wife, 
she would vow to God that there never would be want to 
young or old. I will take the true sprite, and cast froxn me 
the black spirit ; and I will take it, and it shall be mine^ and 
I shall never be the evil spirit 

Also from the record in 1722, is Daniel Eneal's charm. 

To Stanch the Horse's Blood. 

Three moiraghyn hie d'yn Bane, ny Keyme as ny cughtee, 
Peddjrr as Paul, dooyrt moirrey jeu, shass ; dooyrt moirrey 
jeu, shooiyl, dooyrt moirrey elley, Dy gast yn uiU shoh, myr 
chast yn' uill, haink as Lottyn Chreest : mish dy ghra eh, as 
mac Voin'ey dy chooilleeney eh. 

Three mothers went to Home, the fairies and the sprites, 
Peter and Paul, one mother of them said, stand ; another 
mother said, walk ; the other mother said, may this blood stop 
as the blood stopped which came out of the wounds of 
Chiist — me to say it and the son of Mary to fulfil it. 

A Charm to banish all Evil Spirits. 

The following is a printed form having blank spaces for 
the insertion of names by the charmer : — 
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"Wheie is the Jehovah El-Shaddai, the Lord God of 
Eiyah?" See 2 Kings ii 14 

" Behold, I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy : and nothing 
shall by any means hurt you." See St Luke x. 19. 

"And, Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen." See St. Matthew xxviiL 20. 

" In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ; in the name of God the Father, and of Gh)d the 
Son, and of God the Holy Ghost, the most High Gkxl, Helion 
Elshaddai, whose name alone is Jehovah, and through the 
grace and by the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, I, a 
baptized Baptist, and a poor unworthy servant of our Lord 
Jesus Christy do now command all devils, and all damned 
spirits, and all evil, wicked, and bad spirits, and all Fairies, 
and all Wizards, and all Witches, and every evil eye, and 
each and all whatsoever, not to hurt, not to harm, not to 
injure, nor do any devilish, evil, bad, wicked mischief in any 
wise whatsoever unto thee ( — — iUir wUo thy husband, 
nor unto any one of all yov/r ckUdteifC), nor unto anything 
that ever did, or that now doth, or that hereafter shall, and 
may both justly and lawfully, belong in anywise whatso- 
ever imto thee ( '■ ■ or tmto thy htiAand, or tmto your 

children, and now especially as unto thy child ), so 

long as the Almighty Lord Jesus Christ, the Holy Son of 
Grod with power, liveth 8uid reigneth, God over all, God 
blessed for evermore, Amen : even so, Lord Jesus, Amen ; if 
it be thy holy godly blessed will ; for the sake alone of thy 
most holy atoneing, redeeming, propitious blood, and justifying 
righteousness, and holy, sanctifying, saving grace of God the 
Holy Ghost, the blessed gift of God the Father Jehovah, to 
them that believe through saving grace. Wherefore, none of 

the powers of evil shall not again be able to hurt thee 

in any wise whatsoever, so long as thou believeth in the 
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Lord Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, with power. Amen, 
Lord Jesus. Amen. For thy great Almighty Name's Sake. 

May Jesus help thee wnd hdp cUl of them. May 

Jesus save thee (and save all of them), and, ! may Christ 
the Lord Jesus both bless, prosper, and keep thee, both now 
and for evermore, even for ever, Amen. Lord JesuB Christ 
our God and only Saviour. Let it be so, according to thy 
promise, and our faith in Thee ; and give us faith alone in 
Thee. Amen. Almighty Lord Jesus Christ." 

The following is written on the reverse of one of these 
documents : — " Anno Christi, in the year of our most Holy 
Blessed Lord Jesus Christ, our God and only Saviour, now 
called, 1805. All blessedness be now unto thee Margaret 

C , alias C , and unto thy husband John C ^ and 

unto every one of all thy children, for the Most Holy sake of 
the Atoneing Bedeeming Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Almighty Son of God with Power, our True God and only 
Saviour, through Sanctification of God the Holy Ghost, the 
Blessed Gift of God the Father Jehovah, to them that believe 
through saving grace. Lord Jesus Christ, let it now be so, 
if it be Thy Holy Godly Blessed Will— Amen. Written on 
Friday, November the 8th, in the year of our Blessed only 
Saviour, that brings us nigh unto God with his own Blood, 
the Blood of Jesus, called 1805." 

A Charm for Warts. 

A piece of woollen thread must be procured, and a knot 
tied upon it to represent each individual wart It must be 
thrown away in some place that the patient is ignorant of, or 
buried, and as the thread rots, the warts will die away. It is 
essential that no tie of blood must exist between the operator 
and the patient ; a stranger is the only proper person. 
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To Cure the Toothache. 

The following charm, written on a scrap of paper or 
parchment, and stitched securely into the inner garments, is a 
certain means of prevention as well as cure ; — 

Saint Peter was ordained a saint 

Standing on a marble stone, 

Jesus came to him alone, 
And saith unto him, " Peter, what is it makes thee shake ? *' 
Peter replied, " My Lord and Master it is the toothache." 
Jesus said, " Bise up and be healed, and keep these words for 

my sake. 
And thou shalt never more be troubled with toothache." 

A Manx Charm to stop Blesdino. 

Sanguis mane in t^, 
Sicut Christus in se ; 
Sanguis mane in tuCL ven&, 
Sicut Christus in suS, pen& ; 
Sanguis mane fixus, 
Sicut erat Christus, 
Quando fuit crucifixus. 

I would Mrillingly give the interpretation of this, but the 
consequence would be that its efficacy would be lost for ever ! 

Charm to remove numbness or "Sleep" in the Feet. 

" Ping, ping, prash. 
Cur yn cadley-jiargan ass my chass." 

Fairy Doctors. 

In Train's HisUrry of the Ide of Man (voL il p. 160), will 
be found mention of a celebrated "Fairy Doctor," and dealer in 
charms of all sorts, who flourished about 1833, a Mr. Charles 
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Teare of Ballawhane, in the parish of Andreas, who had power 
over the birds of the air as well as over beasts of the field. 

The "Gob-ny-scuit" of North Barrale, however, was too 
much for him and Us Mend, if we are to believe the ])oet 
who says — 

"Though Ballayockey and old Ballawhaiie 
Tried their united art for many an age. 
To put to flight old gob ny scuifs hoagane, 

But he was proof from their witch-searching page." 

These worthies were supposed to have in their possession's 
book contaimng instructions how to lay ghosts, and cure all 
manner of diseases inflicted by witches and fairies. 

The " Gob ny scuit " is a place in Kirk Maughold's jwuish, 
where there is a small cascade ; it is a deft in the rock. 

Dealers in charms are to be found in almost every parish, 
and I have been surprised to see the number of people fre- 
quenting the cottage of a celebrity of this class in my own 
immediate vicinity, the late "Nan Wade»" who carried on an 
extensive practice in this line, and whose mantle has de- 
scended to her daughter. True it is — 

" Where folks believe in witches, witches are ; 
And where they don't, a de'el a witch is there," 

As a conclusion to this record of credulity, I give a further 
illustration supplied through Mr. John Quirk of Cam-ny 
Greie, Kirk Patrick ; and the list might be still farther ex- 
tended if it tended to any good purpose. 

Phishag dy Sthappal Eoie foalley. 

Three deiney chranee haink voish y Raue — Creest, Peddyr, 
as PauL Va Creest y Chrosh, yn uill echey shilley, as 
Moirrey er ny Glooinjm eck liorisL Ghon fer jen yn er- 
obbee ayns e laue yesh as hajrm Creest crosh t harrish. Three 
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mraane aegey haink banish yn ushtey doojrrt unnane jeu, 
soose, dooyrt, nane elley, fuirree — doojrrt yn trass-unnane 
sthappyms fuill dooinney ny ben. Mish dy gbrach, as Creest 
dy yannoo eh ayns ennym yn Ayr, as y Vac as y spyrryd 
ghia eh Noo. 

NM. — On repeating " crosh," you are to draw a cross with 
the thumb of your right hand over the bleeding part 

Charm to stop Blood. 

♦ 

Three godly men came from Rome — Christ, Peter, and 
t'auL Christ was on the cross his blood flowing, and Mary 
on her knees by his side. One took the enchanted in his 
right hand, and Christ drew a cross \ over him. Three young 
women came over the water, one of them said, " up," another 
said, " stop," and the third said, " I will stop the blood of man 
or woman." Me to say it, and Christ to do it, in the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Phishag son y Eoig. 

Ta mee dy rheynn eh ayns ennym yn Ayr as y Vac as yn 
spynyd Noo, edyr eh ve roig shee, ny Roig Ree, dy jean yn 
chron, rheynnit shoh skeayley'n dourin shoh er geinnagh ny 
marrey. 

Charm for the King's Evil, etc. 

I am to divide it in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost : let it be a sprite's evil or a 
king's evil, may this divided blemish banish this distemper 
to the sand of the sea 
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Hunting the Wren. 

In addition to what has been previously written on tiiis 
subject, it is a singular fact, that wherever we find this 
peculiar custom prevailing, it is always attended with appli- 
ances, as if the object sought for was one of extraordinaiy 
bulk or weight, instead of being one of the most diminutive 
of our feathered tribe. The origin of this is not mentioned 
by any writer that I have consulted ; it may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the desire to render eveiy homage to so im- 
portant a personage as ''the king of all birds," who, like 
other potentates, require eveiy appliance that can be devised 
to uphold and maintain their dignity ; whatever the origin, 
however, it is certain it has continued from the earliest ages. 
The old tune of "Hoist^ hoist," is said to come from the 
Anglo-Saxon times, and is the burden of the song as sung in 
Devonshire in Christmas week, where the villagers formerly 
suspended the wren from a heavy pole, and carried on their 
shoulders as a mighty burtheiL They pretended to hoist the 
monstrom bird into a waggon, singing as follows : — 

I've shot a wren, says Rabbin to Bobbin ; 
Hoist ! hoist ! says Richard to Robin. 
Hoist ! hoist ! says John all alone ; 
Hoist ! hoist ! says everyone. 

I'U take a leg, says Rabbin to Bobbin ; 
Hoist ! hoist ! says Richard to Robin. 
Hoist! hoist! etc. 

I'll take the head, says Rabbin to Bobbin ; 
Hoist ! hoist ! says Richard to Robia 
Hoist! hoist! etc. 

I'll take a wing, says Rabbin to Bobbin, 
Hoist ! hoist ! says Richard to Robin. 
Hoist! hoist! etc. 
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And so on, always chorusing with affected labour and exer- 
tion. Hoist ! hoist ! 

This accords with the custom in Fiance as recoiled by 
Sonnini, befoie mentioned, who gives a singular name to this 
bird) calling it La Ciotat (the polecat), or Pire de la bAa^sse 
(father of the woodcock), on account of the resemblance of its 
plumage to that of the woodcock. 

Colonel VaUency, in his CoUecUmea de Rebus Hibemids, 
says, " The Druids represented this as the king of aU birds. 
The superstitious respect shown to this Uttle bird gave offence 
to our first Christian missionariiss, and by their commands 
he is still humted and killed by the peasants on Christmassy, 
and on the following {St Stephen's Day) he is carried about 
hung by the leg in the centre of two hoops, crossing each 
other at right angles, and a procession made in every village 
of men, women, and children, singing an Irish catch, import- 
ing him to be the king of all birds. In several European 
languages his name imports the same — as, Latin, Begidus; 
French, Beytelet; Welsh, Bren, king ; Teutonic, Konvng Vbgd, 
king-bird ; Dutch, Konije, little king." In Manx, Dreain, it 
is derived from drvai dryw, the Druid's bird. 

This kingly dignity is accounted for in the following 
curious traditional tale^ which is also current in the West 
Highlands and in Skye, and is also related in Grimm's story 
of " King Wren," in which the notes of many creatures are 
made into German : — " In a grand assembly of aU the birds of 
the air, it was determined that the sovereignty of the feathered 
tribe should be conferred upon the one who would fly highest. 
The £Eivourite was, of course, the eagle, who at once, and in 
full confidence of victory, commenced his flight towards the 
sun ; when he had vastly distanced all competitors, he pro- 
claimed with a mighty voice his monarchy over aU things 
that had wings. Suddenly, however, the wren, who had 
secreted himself under the feathers of the eagle's crest, popped 
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from his hiding-place, flew a few inches upwards, and chiiped 
out as loudly as he could, ' Birds, look up and behold your 
king ;* and was elected accordingly." 

Aubiay relates in his Miscellanies that after a battle is 
the north of Ireland, '* a party of the Protestants had been 
surprised sleeping by the Popish Irish, were it not for seTeial 
wrens that just wakened them by dancing aild pecking on 
the drums as the enemy were approaching. For this reason 
the wild Irish mortally hate these birds to this day, calling 
them the devil's servants, and killing them wherever thej 
can catch them : they teach their children to thrust them 
full of thorns ; you'll see sometimes on holidays a whole 
parish running like madmen from hedge to hedge a tt^rm- 
hwnting. This is not the case in England, where a kind of 
reverence is paid to it, for it is considered unlucky to kill or 
destroy their nests, anyone doing so would infallibly, within 
the course of the year meet with some dreadful misfortune, 
for according to the old distich. 

"A robin and a wren, 
Are God Almighty's cock and hen." 

also an old poet says : — 

" I never take away their nest, nor try 
To catch the old ones, lest a friend should die ; 
Dick took a wren's nest from his cottage side. 
And ere a twelvemonth past his mother d/d !" 

In the version as printed of this song, it is given as recited 
at the time, but evidently there are several expressions not 
in imison with the Manx idiom, which only shows the 
difficulty of preserving in their original purity these orally 
delivered songs, for each batch of minstrels are constantly 
introducing something of their own. 

In the line " Robin to Bobbin," and " Jack of the Land," 
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should certainly be "Eobin the Bobbin," and Jackey the 
Land," being the particnUi designation by which they were 
known, similsr to what may be met with in many instances 
at the present day, as, " BiUey the Bo," " Jackey the Cook," 
"Tom the Rock," eta Other minor expressions might be 
noticed, as "he ia" for "he's," but the last verse is evidently 
belonging to an Irish veision. The Manx song terminates 
generally after " The bones for the doga" with — 

" He's eat, he's eat, says Bobin the Bobbin, 
He's eat, he's eat, says Kichard to Eobin, 
He's eat, he's eat, says Jackey the Land, 
He's eat, he's eat, says every one." 

I have never met with a copy of dirges in the Manx la n gu a ge, 
said to have been sung over the body at the inteiment, as is 
recorded in Waldron's RitAory. 
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*' These, and all long errors of the way, 
In which our wandering predecessors went** 

COWLBY. 
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THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 



In 1441 Eleanor Cobham, wife of Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, was condemned to be confined in the prison of Peel 
Castle, under the chancel of the cathedral, where she died after 
fourteen years imprisonment She was accused of treason and 
sorcery, the charge against her being, that with the aid of Boger 
Bolingbroke, one of the duke's chaplains, who was said to 
deal in the black arts, and Margery JourdemaiUy the witch of 
Eye, she had made a waxen image of the king, to whom the 
duke was next heir, which was exposed to a gentle heat, for, 
according to the rules of magic, as it melted away the king's 
health and strength would decline. She owned to having 
directed Bolingbroke to calculate the duration of the king^s 
life. The result was that BoUngbroke was found guilty of 
treason, and executed ; the witch wias biimt The duchess, 
after being made to walk three several times through the city 
without a hood, and bearing a lighted taper, was consigned 
for life to the custody of Sir Thomas Stanley, in the Isle of 
Man. 

In Oliver's Monumenia (voL iiL p. 19, Manx Society) wiL 
be found the " Order to convey Elenor Cobham, Duchess of 
Gloucester, to the Isle of Man," 24 Hen. VL On the 26th 
October 1443 she was ordered to be conveyed from Chester 
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Castle to Kenilworth, preparatory to being finally removed to 
the Isle of Man. 

The duchess is referred to by Shakspeare in his play of 
Henry VL part ii act iL scene 3 : — 

King Henry, Stand forth dame Eleanor Cobham, 

Qlostei^s wife. 
In sight of Gk)d and us, your guilt is great : 
Receive the sentence of the law, for sins 
Such as by Qod's book are adjudged to death. 
You, madam, for you are more nobly bom, 
Despoiled of your honor in your life, 
Shall, after three days* open penance done, 
Live in your country here, in banishment, 
With Sir John Stanley, in the Isle of Man. 

She was so turbulent and impatient under confinement, 
that a strict guard had to be kept over her, not only because 
there were daily attempts made to get her away, but also to 
prevent her from laying violent hands on her own life. It is 
traditionally afi&rmed that ever since her death, to this day, a 
person is heard to go up the stone stairs of the prison con- 
stantly every night as soon as the clock has struck twelve, 
and the general conjecture is, that it is no other than the 
troubled spirit of this lady, who died, as she had lived, dis- 
satisfied and murmuring at her fate. The crjrpt under the 
chancel of the cathedral is a curious arched apartment, and it 
is said to be unlucky to those who come out of it without 
counting the number of ribs forming the roof The beautiful 
lines on Peel Castle by Mr. Wood allude to this lady and the 
spectre hound, and the traditional tale of *' Eleanor, Duchess 
of Gloucester," written by a member of the Manx Society, 
describes most graphically the fate of this unfortunate lady. 
The old ballad of 1659, on the fall of the duchess, will also be 
found in another part of this volume. 
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Eleanor Duchess of Gloucester. 

One gloomy winter's evening, shortly after the conclusion 
of the war, while the country was stUl in an alarmed and un- 
settled state, an armed band was seen slowly wending its way 
among the rugged hills that surround the princely mansion of 
the Duke of Gloucester. They marched with silence and 
with the greatest circumspection, bent apparently on some 
secret and import-ant enterprise. Proceeding in this manner 
for some time, they at length reached the outskirts of the 
duke's plantation, where, plunging into the thickest of the 
shade, they encamped till night (so necessary to the success 
of their project) should cast her sable mantle o'er the earth. 
Scarcely had they reached their intended place of concealment 
when they were surprised and delighted by receiving informa- 
tion that the fair Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, accompanied 
by but three young cavaliers and a few attendants, was 
returning from the amusement of Aying the falcon. Such an 
opportunity, so favourable and unexpected, of accomplishing 
their design without difficulty, and almost without danger, 
was not to be neglected ; for they were the retainers of the 
Duke of Suffolk, whom the envy of their lord had dispatched 
to carry off the lady of his rival Gloucester, accused of associ- 
ating with wizards and witches to ascertain if her husband 
should ascend the throne. Instantly starting from their con- 
cealment, they rushed forth in a body, and, after cutting to 
pieces her attendants, bravely attempting defence, secured the 
duchess, who during the afifray had fallen to the ground in a 
state of insensibility. Then, replacing her on her horse, the 
whole party, apprehensive of pursuit, immediately set out on 
its return. 

Fortunately for the safe issue of their enterprise, the Duke 
of Gloucester was at this time engaged in a distcmt hunting 

o 
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expedition, so that they arrived at Coventiy, the appointed 
rendezvous, without pursuit or molestation. There they were 
met by a messenger bringing letters firom their lord, informing 
Sadnor, the leader of the party, that the duke, aided by the 
interest of the Cardinal of Winchester, had succeeded in ob- 
taining the condemnation of their prisoner to perpetual im- 
prisonment in the Isle of Man. 

Badnor — ^having received the warrant for the duchess's 
imprisonment, after perusing the duke's letters, in which he 
was directed immediately to proceed to Liverpool, where a 
vessel was waiting to convey them to the strong fortress of 
Peel — ^resolved to pass the night where he was, in order to 
recruit the spirits of his men, exhausted by the two preceding 
days' march. From this town he proceeded by rapid joumies 
through Leicestershire, Staffordshire, and Cheshire, and on the 
evening of the third day arrived in Liverpool 

Peel Castle, at the time, was the strongest fortress in Man, 
and is situated on an extensive and lofty rock, surrounded by 
the sea ; and artillery being then unknown, its gloomy towers 
and lowering battlements must have bid defiance to the efforts 
of every foe. It was buUt by the Danes, during the short 
time they had possession of the island, in the latter part of 
the 9th century. The entrance is on the south side, where 
a flight of stone steps, now nearly demolished, though strongly 
cramped with iron, leads o'er the rugged rocks to the water^s 
^g^ ; you pass through a gateway in the side of a square 
tower into the castle. 

The fortress, of a polygonal shape, extends over an area 
of about five acres. The walls, flanked at short intervals by 
towers of different forms, were constructed of coarse grey- 
stone, quoined and faced in many parts with red sandstone 
of a bright Vermillion, giving a rich and varied effect to the 
whole. This fortress was then under the command of Sir 
Thomas Stanley, and, from its insulated and almost impreg- 
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nable situation, had been fixed upon as the future place of 
confinement of the Duchess of Qloucester, to the narrative of 
whose misfortunes we shall now return. 

Badnor, finding the galley in readiness to convey himself 
and his charge to the Island, dismissed most of his men, and 
bringing the duchess on board, immediately weighed anchor. 

A small room« or rather hole, near the stem was assigned 
the noble prisoner, and here she was left to think over her 
misfortunes, and reflect on the dreadful fate that awaited her. 
When her guards had retired, feeling the air close and oppres- 
sive, she approached the narrow opening in the vessel's side, 
serving as the only window to her miserable abode, to respire 
for a while the cooling sea air. The mild rays of the sun, 
sinking in the distant west, fell full on her face, and, dazzled 
by the unexpected glare, she involuntarily started; then 
casting her eyes o'er the broad expanse of waters, and recog- 
nising in the distant horizon the &ding outlines of her loved 
native land, she thought on her husband, her children, her 
home, and, overpowered with emotion, sunk insensible on the 
floor. 

When at length animation returned, the sun had long set, 
and dark lowering clouds had spread themselves around the 
horizon, while the sea, no longer tranquil and glassy, lashed 
with angry surges the sides of the little bark. 

As the vessel rolled violently, she was induced to lie down, 
and grief, together with the fatigue she had undergone, soon 
brought on the most profound slumber. How long she had 
slept she could not conjecture, when she was suddenly roused 
by several tremendous peals of thunder, accompanied by the 
most vivid lightning. The noise and bustle on deck now 
attracted her attention, and firom the numerous orders she 
heard given, and the sawing and cutting almost directly over- 
head, it was easy to perceive that they were cutting away the 
masts to ease the vessel, now labouring dreadfully in the heavy 
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sea which had so suddenly risen ; and her conjectures were 
soon verified by hearing it splash overboard Hastening to 
her little window, the moon, which now shone briUianfly 
forth through an opening in the dark clouds that swept past, 
enabled her to discern that two sailors had been dragged b? 
^ the falling ruin into the boiling cauldron of the sea, whom 
their companions were now earnestly endeavouring to recover 
by every means in their power. Thrice had she seen one of 
them, to whom her attention was chiefly directed, almost seize 
the rope which his mates had thrown out to him, but as ofteo 
was it swept from hia grasp by the merciless wave. Now 
spent with his superhuman efforts, she saw him cast one 
anxious glance towards his grieving messmates, as if to Wd 
farewell to earth and hope, then relaxing his efforts, he fast 
began to sink; but here the moon, as if in mercy to her 
feelings, veiled by a dark thunder cloud, withdrew her ligH 
and aU was shrouded in the most impenetrable gloom. 
Turning from the window in an agony, she resolved to lie 
down and endeavour to compose her aching heart ; but ere she 
could do so a lurch of the vessel threw her roughly on the floor, 
when to her horror she perceived that it was deeply covered 
with water. The door was now hastily opened, and Eadnor 
entering, ordered her to come on deck, as the vessel had 
sprung several leaks and was already almost a wreck. 

At such tidings as this, and so harshly announced, any 
other than Eleanor of Gloucester would have sunk in a 
swoon; and perhaps under other circumstances even she 
might have acted thus ; but the misfortunes of the pi-eced- 
ing days had steeled to aU ordinary dangers the mind of a 
woman naturally bold and daring ; and therefore immediately 
obeying her keeper, she proceeded to the deck, where a sort 
of seat or an arm-chair had been prepared for her near the 
waist of the vessel, and to which she was securely lashed to 
prevent being washed overboard. A glance sufficed to tell 
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the condition they wei'e in ; a sort of square sail stretched 
on the remains of the foremast was all that propelled the 
vessel. Two lamps placed near the stem, and serving to 
illuminate the binnacle, enabled her to perceive that the sea 
had washed away everything from the deck, and that the 
sailors, to prevent being swept away, had tied themselves to 
different parts of the vessel In such a situation, and 
drenched by the waves, benumbed by the cold, and ex- 
pecting every moment to be her last, did this hapless lady 
pass that dreadful night. Morning, so ardently wished for 
by aU, at length arrived, and showed that they were 
approaching the knd. The storm still raged with unabated 
violence, and the dreadful precipices on which they were 
fast hurrying, were recognised by their pilot to be that part 
of the Manx coast which lies between Spanish Head and -the 
Calf of Man. This is the most dangerous part of the shore 
around the whole Island. A chain of precipices from three 
to four hundred feet perpendicular height, extends in an 
almost continuous line &om Bushen Bay to the Calf ; which, 
together with the numerous sunken rocks and shoals, render 
it almost impossible for a vessel to approach in safety even 
in the finest weather. As the wind had now veered a little 
towards the north, rigging a jury-mast as near the stem as 
possible, and putting the helm hard a port, they endeavoured 
to make the vessel wear round to the south, to get into the 
open sea ; but all in vain, still she drove headlong to certain 
destruction. 

The sailors, now giving themselves up for lost, began, 
some earnestly to call on the virgin, and aU the saints in the 
calendar for aid, some to curse and swear, while others in 
sullen silence calmly awaited their impending fate. They 
were now almost within a stone's cast of the rocks, expecting 
every moment the vessel to strike, when suddenly, changing 
her direction, she began to be hurried to the southward. 
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The crew, astonished at this sudden change, were at a Iom 
to what cause to ascribe it. The master of the vessel loudly 
asserted that it was owing to the direct intervention of the 
virgin, to whom he had vow^d a silver chalice ; but her 
claims to the miracle were as stoutly denied by another of 
the crew, who gave aU the honour of it to the tutelary saint 
of Ireland. The dispute running high, they had nearly 
come to blowS; when their debate was interrupted by the 
vessel dashing violently on a sunken rock, and almost imme- 
diately going to pieces, and as their boats had been lost in 
the storm, each seized a plank or whatever happened to float 
nearest him, and on it endeavoured to reach the shore. 

It was now plain that the true cause of it was a 
dangerous current which sweeps along the southern coast 
of the Island, occasioned by the rapid run of the sea through 
the Calf Straits. The violence of the current, and the ragged 
nature of the rocks, soon shattered the lower part of the 
vessel ; but the deck on which the Duchess was placed, and 
where, forgotten by the crew, and unable to extricate herself, 
she had ever since remained, was detached from the wreck, 
and, after floating about a few hours, came ashore near Port^ 
Iron. There the natives, ignorant alike to her rank and 
situation, paid her every attention in their power. 

Badnor, who with the master of the vessel were the only 
survivors of all the crew, hearing that a lady had drifted in 
on a part of the wreck, immediately proceeded to the cottage 
to which she had been conveyed by the kind natives. 
Finding her too weak for travelling on horseback, he placed 
her on a soi-t of sledge, which at that time was the only 
vehicle used in the Island, and conveyed her to Castle 
Bushen> distant about six mUes. There she remained until 
she had partially recovered, when he had her again conveyed 
to Peel Castle. Sir Thomas Stanley having received direc- 
tions to treat her with the gi'eatest rigour, she was immediately 
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thrust into the ecclesiastical prison, a dungeon constructed 
with all the severity of monkish times and feudal tyranny. 

As it still exists, the traveller is induced to descend and 
examine a spot celebrated for the confinement of the Duchess 
of Gloucester, and Countess of Derby, and in more recent 
times for the cruel imprisonment of the Quakers and Non- 
conformists. The descent into the vault is by a flight of 
steps some twenty feet deep ; the roof is vaulted by thirteen 
ribs, forming pointed arches, and supported by as many 
pilasters only twenty-one inches above the ground, the 
bottom of which is extremely rough ; and in one comer is 
a well or spring, which must have tended greatly to the 
natural dampness of the place, and to which there is no 
light or air but by a small window deeply set in the waU. 

In this wretched place the Duchess had lain for seven 
years without any variation in her circumstances, when, one 
mormng early, she was gently awakened by one of the 
soldiers bidding her to get up and follow him in silence, 
and telling her at the same time to be careful of making any 
noise lest she should awaken the sentinel, who was asleep on 
his post Leading her through the cathedral, he entered a 
long narrow passage which communicated with Sir Thomas 
Stanley's own apartment, and opening by a secret spring a 
door near the centre of it, carefully concealed by the tapestry, 
displayed a subterraneous passage which had been formed to 
favour the escape of the garrison if it should be overpowered. 
Entering this, it conducted them by various windings beneath 
the sea to a cave among the precipitous cliffs, which line the 
coast southward of Hobne Town. Immediately they pro- 
ceeded to a farm-house, where her conductor had provided 
disguises for them both. There they remained till dusk, 
when they proceeded in search of an old hermit whom they 
knew had a cell on the sea-shore, near a place called the 
Cloven Stones. 
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After wandering about these venerable remains for some 
time in search of him, they at length perceived at a short 
distance the glimmering of a light among the rocks, and 
proceeding towards it, fotmd the venerable old man seated 
in his cave near a small fire, and busied in preparing his 
frugal repast of a few onions and some crusts of bread. They 
explained to him their situation, and requested concealment 
in his cave till such time as they could get on board some 
passing vesseL The hermit made them truly welcome to 
partake of all he possessed, " My children," said he, " you 
will find it hard to put up with the coarse fare I eat ; I will 
therefore, for your sakes, go past my daily rule by adding 
some filberts and chestnuts ; and as my abode is seldom 
visited by mankind, you can reside here in safety until an 
opportunity presents itself of getting on board some vesseL" 
Having partaken of this coarse fare which hunger made 
sweet, they retired to rest on a bed of dried leaves which the 
old hermit had prepared for them. 

Next morning the soldier informed her that he was one 
of the retainers of her husband, and proceeded to give her an 
account of the means he had employed to effect her escape. 
*'The Duke," he commenced, "hearing on his return from 
hunting that a pai*ty of armed men had carried you off after 
massacring your attendants, immediately armed his vassals 
and proceeded in pursuit of them to Liverpool There he 
learned that you had been conveyed on board a vessel two 
days before his arrival, which immediately set sail for the Isle 
of Man. Well knowing in the dominions of the Stanleys you 
were quite out of his reach, and mistrusting his own safety 
in Liverpool, he then returned home, and resolved to accom- 
plish by stratagem what he could not do by force. For two 
years he used all his influence to obtain the revocation of 
your sentence, and weaken the influence of Suffolk at Court, 
but was completely unsuccessful. He then endeavoured to 
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"^^ bribe some of Peel garrison to assist in an attempt to cany 

^'- you oflf, but they were all so attached to Sir Thomas Stanley, 

f ^'■' that he could prevail with none. At length, when he began 

l^'^i to despair of ever being able to restore you to liberty, I 

' '^ p- offered to enlist in the Mcmx army, and, if possible, get into 

s^3H Peel Castle as one of the garrison. I did so, and after four 

d j: years' faithful service was appointed one of your guards, and 

I ta k had the duty entrusted me of locking up the cells at night. 

glr CL Of this I sent information to your husband, wh9 is to send a 

siiii: vessel to cruise along the coast, and, if possible, to convey us 

lek to England; but our host says no vessel could come into 

Laxey Bay in safety with such a wind as has blown for some 
days past ; if so, we must endeavour to conceal ourselves in 
aj;;- this cave till we can find some means of getting out of Sir 

^^ Thomas's reach, who will doubtless search the island carefully 

for us. Once in England, and we are safe ; for his Majesty, 
though he does not openly oppose such a powerful man as 
Suffolk, who had a great hand in getting him to the throne 

again, would willingly" "Have you gibbetted, as you 

deserve," said a trooper, rushing sword in hand into the cave, 
and followed by a dozen others. " Come on my lads — ^here 
are the two birds roosting quiet enough in old Father Antonio's 
y cave ; come, let us bag this gallant knight that's so fond of 

riding over the country with ladies by moonlight I warrant 
. him he shan't lead us such a dance after him for nothing." 

But the old soldier had no intention of 3delding so easily ; 
therefore, drawing his sword, he stretched lifeless at a blow 
the foremost of his assailants, killed or disabled three more, 
when a lance thrown from a distance brought him bleeding 
and helpless to the ground. As he was noted for his daring 
and skill in fencing, his former comrades had hitherto avoided 
as much as possible coming to close quarters ; but the large 
reward set on his head stimulated their courage, and now 
being disabled, they rushed furiously on him, and, seizing him 
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by the hair, immediately cut off his head. The Duchess, 
whom seven long years of confinement and suffering had 
rendered callous to her fate, standing at the further end of 
the cave, had viewed in silence and almost unmoved the 
conflict so momentous to her, and looked without a shriek on 
the mangled remains of her champion, which her bratal 
captors had stretched before her. The soldiers began now to 
boast of their exploit, and dispute about the distribution of 
the reward, when suddenly remembering that they had vio- 
lated the sanctity of the hermit's cave, sacred even to robbers 
and pirates, and dreading his anathema should he retom, 
they secured the bleeding trophy of their victory, and half- 
dragging half-carrying the Duchess along with them, hastened 
to Laxey village with as much terror and confusion as if the 
destrojdng angel was brandishing behind them the avenging 
sword of heaven. As soon as they reached the village they 
proceeded to the inn, where they soon succeeded in drowning 
their religious scruples in plenteous draughts of wine, with 
which their host supplied them on the credit of the trooper's 
head ; but to prevent any future qualms of conscience they 
resolved to devote one-fourth of the reward to procure masses 
for the souls of their dead companions. 

Their impatience to finger the gold not brooking delay, 
they set out for the castle the same evening, and having con- 
veyed their prisoner, who was unable to walk from fatigue, on 
horseback, reached it next day. Sir Thomas Stanley, resolved 
she should no more attempt to escape, replaced her in the 
dungeon, doubled the guards, and during the remainder of 
her long confinement her prison door never turned on its 
hinges but to replace her scanty daily allowance of bread and 
water. 

Though many attempts were afterwards made to restore 
her to liberty, they all proved abortive ; and, after a confine- 
ment of fourteen tedious years, deprived of society, of light, 
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and almost of food, this unfortunate lady breathed her last, 
unwept and unfriended, in the dreary dungeon of Peel Castle, 
A.D. 1454 It is reported that ever since her death the 
troubled spirit of this lady continues to haunt the locality of 
her long imprisonment, and no one to this day is found bold 
enough to linger on the steps leading down to the dungeon 
at the "witching hour" of the day of her decease. 

KoTE« — The Duchefls of Gloucester was not the only state prisoner 
confined within the walls of Peel Castle, for we find that another 
illustrious nobleman was sent to this sea-girt prison in 1397, Thomas 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, afterwards set at liberty by Henry IV. 
This is recorded on his monument in St Mary's Church, Warwick, with 
this inscription : — 

D. 0. M. et Sterne Memori» Sacrum qui Templum hoc frustra in 
mausolssm, ipsasque, aras in Refugium habuit, E Somno quo Trecentos 
ampHus annos jacuit sepultus quemque non msi Communi Rerum rogo 
perturbatum in putarat, experrectus, Assuigit ecce, et adstat vir ille 
inclytus pietate et bellica Viatute seque insignis Begem nunc Amor, 
nunc invidia. Regno semper delectus ; Fortunas aliquamdin lusus, 
tandem Victor, bland! enti par novereante major ; heroum nominis 
semper GaUiss terribilis tantum non ultimo Thomas de Bellocampo 
Comes Yarvici, Insularum Guernsey, Serke et Aureney Pnefectas, 
ordinis, Periscelidis Eques, Edvardo IIL Principi Faelici, invicto, ob res 
egic^;ias Anglia et Gallia gestas in pauds charus ; Richardo II. minor- 
enni per conventum Regni Ordinum curator admotus. Eodem rege sui 
aut suorum potius juris facto majestatis damnatus, in Manniam de- 
portatus, qa Henrico IV. ad Census et honores postliminio revocat us ; 
Qui, cum satis Patriad, sibi, et Gloriee, suss vijdssit, una cum Margareta, 
Uxore sua hie loci contumulatus Anno Dom. mcccci. Ne in Cineribus 
iEdis hujus CoUegiates, quam ipse extruxerat, periret et monumentum, 
sepidchrate fundatoris, Imagines hasce sacrilegis ereptus Flammis, erigi 
curavit unus fidei commissariis ad Urbem et Edem hanc Sacram 
rssdificandas senatus decreto constitutis, et memorise tanti nominus 
sere et maimore perennioris hoc quali quali elogio parentan, Anno 
Dom. MDOCVi. 

Thus Tsanslated : — 

Sacred to the best and greatest God and to eternal memory, having 
had this temple in vttn for his mausoleum, and its altars for its vefdge, 
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but awakened from that sleep in which he had lain buried more than 
300 years, and which he thought would not be disturbed but by the 
general conflagration ; Lo ! there now ariseth and standeth before you 
that famous man, equally renowned for his piety and valour; one 
while the love, another while the envy of kings ; always beloved by 
the kingdom. Sometimes the sport of fortune, at length her conqueror ; 
equal to her smiles, greater than her frowns, almost the last of a name 
always terrible to Frauce, Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick^ 
Governor of the Isles of Quemsey, Serke and Aldemey, knight of the 
Order of the Garter ; of some esteem with the fortunate invincible 
Prince Edward III. on account of his famous exploits performed in 
England and France ; promoted, by a convention of the orders of the 
realm, to be governor to Richard IL during his minority. Condenmed 
for high treason, when the same king was made master of himself, or 
rather of his subjects. Banished to the Isle of Man ; recalled fiom 
banishment by Henry IV. to his estate and honours ; who, when he 
had lived long enough for his country, himself, and his reputation, was, 
together with his wife Margaret, buried in this place, in the year of 
our Lord 1401. That the sepulchral monument of the founder might 
not perish in the ashes of this collegiate church, which he himself had 
built, these images snatched from the sacrilegious flames, were erected 
by the care of one of the commissioners appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the rebuilding of the town and this sacred church, and who 
offers this eulogium, such as it is, as a kind of funeral obsequy to the 
memory of so great a name, a name more durable then brass or marble 
— ^Anuo Dom. 1706. 

The particulars respecting the Earl of Warwick's imprisonment in 
Peel Castle, are recorded in Knight's Pictorial History of En^lcmdy 
1846, where it is stated that Richard II., suspecting that a conspiracy 
had been organised against him by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and other noblemen, in the mouth of July 1397, caused the EarUof 
Arundel and Warwick to be arrested as confederates with Gloucegter 
on a charge of high treason. In a few days afterwards the Duke of 
Gloucester was seized, and was at once conveyed to Calais for safe 
custody. Subsequently the king summoned a Parliament to try the 
three traitorsj as they were styled. On the 18th September 1397 the 
Earl of Arundel was tried ; he at first offered to prove his innocence by 
wager of battle, but he was condenmed, and inmiediately beheaded ou 
Tower Hill. 

The Duke of Gloucester was reported to have died at Calais, but 
notwithstanding this, the Parliament proceeded with the trial of the 
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dead Duke, who was declared a traitor, and his property was con- 
fiscated to the king. 

On the 28th September, Gloucester's friend, the Earl of Warwick, 
was brought to the bar of the House ; the Earl pleaded guilty, but 
his sentence was commuted into perpetual imprisonment in the Isle 
of Man. 

From the records in the tower, it appears the king, Richard II., at 
the request of the Lords appellants and Commons, pardoned the 
execution ; and the Earl was delivered to Sir WiHiam le Scroope' and 
Sir Stephen his brother, to bring him to the said Isle, both of whom 
undertook body for body, safely to keep the said Earl in the said Isle 
without departing therefrom. 

At this time the Isle of Man belonged to Sir William Scroope, who 
was chamberlain to Richard IL, and was in 1397 created Earl of Wilt- 
shire. It appears that his father. Sir Richard Scroope, took an active 
part in the impeachment of the alleged traitors in 1397, and this may 
account for the Isle of Man being chosen as the place of banishment of 
the Earl of Warwick. 

On the 30th September 1399 Henry IV. ascended the throne ; on 
the 13th October in that year he met his Parliament Many of the 
obnoxious acU of the late reign were instantly repealed, and the 
attainders of the Earls of Arundel and Warwick reversed. 

From the dates given, the Earl of Warwick's imprisonment in Peel 
Castle could not have exceeded two years or thereabouts. He was 
sentenced on the 28th' September 1397, and it is probable his sentence 
was reversed on or immediately after the 13th October 1399. 

The place of confinement of the Earl of Warwick was in the square 
building or prison standing at the north side of Peel Castle, and lying 
about midway between the two salliports. It was by no means so 
wretched a prison as that (under the cathedral) in which Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester, was subsequently confined. 

In Oliver's ManumerUa, voL L and voL ii., Manx Society, are several 
documents relating to the banishment of the Earl of Warwick, with ^ 
account of the expenses for his safe-conduct and support there, paid to 
William le Scroop, Earl of Wiltshire, by writ of privy seal, issued 3d 
May 1399, amounting to £1074 : 14 : 5 (including the support of some 
Irish hostages), a considerable amount at that date. 
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PEEL CASTLE. 

By G. H. Wood, Esq. 

There is not a spot iu M ona's Isle 

Has purer charms for me. 
Than yonder lonely mouldering pile, 
Which beams in the bright sim's parting smile, 

Ere he sinks in the western sea. 
Tis a halloVd spot, with its turrets of light. 

That gleam in the glassy wave, 
Where its image is mirror'd so calm and bright, 
You would think it the work of enchanter's might, 

Raised up from the ocean's grave. 

There beams each hoary time-worn tower, 

AU bent with the weight of years, 
like goodly age in his djring hour. 
Whilst sunny hope's triumphant power 

Dispels his doubts and fears. 
There stands the holy mouldering fane, 

Where rest the sleeping dead, 
Where they for ages long have lain. 
And slept the sleep that knows no pain. 

Each in his grassy bed ! 

But roofless now is that holy pile. 

And its arches rent and riven ; 
Yet I love to tread its lonely aisle, 
Wliere the foot-fall only is heard the wliile, 

And muse on the things of heaven ; 
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For who could cherish dark thoughts of gloom 

In a scene so bright and fair; 
Where the sunbeams lighten the place of the tomb^ 
And gild the wild flowers that around us bloom. 

Which offer their incense there. 

But let us explore the ruins around, 

And the castle's lone dungeon cells. 
Where the royal lady lay fetter'd and boimd 
(Till lingering death her fetters unwound), 

Accused of dark magic spells ; 
And the room near the dim portcullis door. 

Where the night-watch oft was scared 
By the " Spectre-Hound," so famed of yore. 
As told in his Lay of Minstrel lore 

By Scotia's brightest bard. 

Then haste from these scenes of doubt and dread. 

On the battlements' heights to roam. 
And gaze on the ocean's tranquil bed. 
Where the stmset's purple hues are shed, 

Unruffled by the billow's foam. 
Where the little pinnace, with white sails furl'd. 

Seems asleep on the calm sea's breast. 
When not a breath the waves has curled — 
One lonely speck on the watery world, 

Like a living thing at rest ! 

And watch the sun's declining ray. 

As we sit on the grassy mound, 
Until the sweet hour when twilight grey 
Casts her dim mantle o'er tower and bay. 

And the ruined heaps around ; 
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And tlie lengthening shadows begin to fall, 

And the lone bat wings his flight. 
And the dismal owl begins to call. 
And hoot to his mate from the castle wall. 
Deep hid in the dim twilight. 

Then muse on the years long past away. 

When these walls echoed with glee. 
On gallant knights and ladies gay, 
Sweet minstrel's harp and roundelay, 

And feats of cliivalry. 
And lingering still, till the lamp of night 

Is sparkling o'er the deep. 
And holy fane, and turret height 
Seem slumbering in the pale moonlight. 

In a calm and silvery sleep. 
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THE SPECTEE-HOUND. 
A Legend of Peel Castle. 

The prose narrative of this legend is narrated in Waldron's De^ription 
of the hie of Man (Manx Society, voL xL p. 12, 1865). 

An ancient castle stands in Peel, all in fair Mona's Isle, 
Where formerly brave soldiers would their weary hours 

beguile ; 
And every night a spectre-dog, at twelve, appeared in sight. 
Within the guard-house, where they sat all trembling with 

affright. 

The spectre-hound was large and rough, with very shaggy head ; 
His teeth were very prominent, his eyes were very red. 
From one small passage out he came — his colour black and 

tan, 
And this, now, was the spectre-hound seen in the Isle of 

Man. 

Night after night he crouch'd him down, while fiercely glared 

his eyes ; 
He was (the soldiers all declaimed) a demon in disguise ; 
And not a man would follow him, as through the passage 

dark 
They saw him every night retreat, and heard his fearful bark 

They pass the cup, they drain the bowl, yet feel their spirits 

sink. 
When one more hardy than the rest, while madden'd with 

the drink. 
Swore boldly that " the spectre-hound he'd follow to his den, 
And if a demon he should be, he'd ascertain it then." 
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In vain they strove to keep tiim back, he struggles to be free. 
And cries, like Hamlet to the ghost, " Go on. 111 follow thee !" 
When through the passage ruah'd the dog, and through it 

rush'd the man ; 
A struggle and a shriek was heard, while they pass'd round 

the can. 

Back rush'd the soldier presently, his frame convulsed with 

fear. 
He pointed to the brandy-flask upon a table near ; 
They bring it to him instantly ; he trembles at the sight ; 
Said they — " Where is the spectre-hound ? what have you 

seen to-night 7 

" Where is the spectre-hound ?" they cried ; but not a word 

he said. 
In haJf-an-hour afterwards this man was lying dead. 
The dog was never seen sgain — explain the fact who can ? 
And this, now, was the spectre-hound seen in the Isle of Man ! 
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PEEL CASTLE. 

The writer of these lines, Mr. R H. de St Pierre Jones, resided in 
Peel for some time in 1830^ and wrote a number of poems, which he 
intended to publish in a volume ; it, however, never appeared. He was 
a relative of Bemardin de St. Pierre, the author of Paul and Virginia, 
These lines on Peel Castle have never been published. 

Hail, solemn pile ! in pyramidic pride 

Thy lofty ramparts rise o'er ocean's wave, 

Smiling contempt upon the beating tide 

That hath for ages threatened thee a grave. 

Dash on, ye roaring waters ! tempests low*r. 

Bush winds, roU billows, elements conspire ! 

Undaunted it defies your federate power, 

Unfearing dares to emulate your ire. 

Mother of centuries ! work of ages past, 

Great in thy plenitude ! now greater still, 

The wreck of days too noble not to last 

The giant bully of thy sea-girt hUL 

What though the savage Dane, Norwegian too, 

And vent'rous Swede, thy hoary waUs assailed. 

And sturdy Finn, and Scotia's hostile crew ? 

Still have they never o'er thy power prevail'd, 

So as to spoil thy beauty, nor can aU 

That nature's force or human aid combined. 

Great in thy grandeur, greater in thy fall. 

Hail, queen of storms ! Hail, monarch of the winds ! 

There on the east thy stately palace rose. 

Flanked at its bulwarks with gigantic towers ; 

There, where the sun his western radiance throws, 

The courtly ladies had their maiden bowers. 

And many a wreath of love, I ween, they've twined 

In playful mirth or virtuous rivalry, 

For knights who honour's meed aspii*ed to find 
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By deeds of arms in days of chivalry. 
There, on the south, behold the beacon-tower, 
Where the alarum fire its war-signs threw. 
Near which the armour-smith, with Vulcan power. 
Forth from the ore his vengeful weapons drew. 
And there, within that circumwalled space 
The old cathedral's lofty ruins stand — 
St. German, patron of the holy place — 
St. German, wonderful throughout the land. 
Behold the guard-room, where the Moddy Dhoo 
Nightly his visits to the ramparts made ; 
Stout were the hearts dared follow him, and few 
Save one e'er did, which with his life he paid. 

But there, within yon dungeon's murky gloom, 

Unhappy Gloster's wife imprison'd lay 

For fourteen years — witchcraft her crime, her doom 

A living grave without one solar ray ; 

And mark th' embrasures, where the archers keen. 

Their well-strung bows against the foemen drew, 

And many a foeman bit the dust, I ween. 

As through the fissures thick the keen shafts flew. 

And though whole centuries have pass'd away. 

Strange 'tis to tell — but, I have lived to see, 

That in the present age, the present day. 

None can excel Peel's sons in archeiy ! 

Hail, solemn pile I once shrouded in the sky. 

Now desolate, save when the stranger's tread. 

Or boding sear-bird's melancholy cry, 

Attempts to rouse the slumbers of the dead. 

Great rock of ocean ! may thy ruins stand. 

Till in huge desolation, aU combined, 

That time may hallow thee as holy land. 

Vast queen of storm 1 vast monarch of the wind ! 
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THE CAREASDOO MEN. 

4 

A Legend of' the Isle. 

This l^nd was written by Miss Esther Nelson, and was published 
in the Island Minstrelsy , 1839. The publican's hovel, in which so 
many dark deeds were perpetrated, is now completely dilapidated, only 
one gable remaining, which may still be seen at the jtmction of the 
four roads between Ballamoor and Craig. 

I REDE ye beware of the Carrasdoo men 

As ye come up the wold ! 
Oh, I rede ye beware of the Cuiragh glen ! 
For he that will dare it, comes not again ; 

In whispers his fate is told. 

In Yorby glen the peat lies deep ; 
In Yorby glen dark secrets sleep ; 
In Yorby glen the pools are black ; 
But dead men's spirits will come back, 
And, shrieking, point to far beneath, 
Where the dark men hurVd them unto death. 

Above that dismal Stygian swamp 
Glooms the red willow dark and damp ; 
And weU I ween the peasant tells, 

Soon as a footstep wanders near, 
With fearful whoop and hideous yells 
Those demons of an hundred hells 

Assail the soul with deadly fear. 

Well may he me the path that led — 
Whilst missiles hurl around his head — 
His luckless footstep so to stmy 

So near unto their dismal den ; 
And deeply vow that, night or day, 

He ne'er shall tempt the strath again. 
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The Carrasdoo men were a fearful race, 
A band of borderers none might trace ; 
Whose band or lineage no one knew 
In the wild lone isle wherein they grew ; 
But in the empire of old M'Lear 
None could in vice with them compare. 

In Yorby Curragh they dwelt alone, 
By dark peat-bogs where the willows moan ; 
Down in a gloomy and lonely glen 
Those gloomy, savage, and unknown men 
Passed long, long ages in vice and sin ; 
And the dark pits swallowed the victims in. 

There lay a lone hut by a lone wayside, 

A publican's hovel ; — ^but woe betide 

The wretch whom thirst or weariness led 

Into the dark and pestiferous shed ; 

For to drink there once, was to drink no more ; 

And there came no tales from the dark trap-door. 

It was vain to murmur, or vain to seek ; 
The assassin's steel none saw to reek ; 
None saw of murder one fearful trace ; 
No screams were heard in that lonely place ; 
The potion was potent, the trap-door sure, 
And the deep peat-bogs were a shrine secure. 

Who has not heard of the pedlar-boy ? 
Who has not heard of the child's decoy 
Into that mirky murder-pit, 

With his lightsome heart and his hard-earned pack ? 
Alas ! he never returned from it ; 
And, ere the shadows of midnight flit, 

He is lying down deep in the pool so black. 
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The potion through every vein work'd well ; 
There were none to warn him, or none to tell ; — 
So down he went, to that hour of gloom. 
Into a horrid unrecked-of tomb. 

The monsters' lemans were comely to see 
In their Keeir Iheeah, o'ashyr 'yn, and stout linsey ; 
But comely in o'ashyr 'yn, and good Keeir Iheeah : 
What ! were they bedecked in the pedlar's gear ? 

Ugh cha nee ! for the pedlar-boy ! 
Two bright gold guineas were all his store ; 

But that little store was a fund of joy ; 
Alas for him ! — ^they are his no more. 

K the Garrasdoo women were comely to see, 

With their wild dark eyes and unbraided hair, 
And the corkan pinnings, — oh ! what would they be 

With the golden brooch and the ribands fair ? 
Ugh cha nee ! for the pedlar-child ! 

With his guineas bright and his Uttle pack : 
His mother blessed him, and fondly smiled : — 

She blessed him, — ^but, oh ! he never came back ! 
Alas ! what must that lone widow do. 
Bereft, bereft of her only Lhian-noo ? 

Alas, alas ! for the pedlar-boy ! 
Six weary nights did she watch and weep ; 
For how — how could the poor mother sleep ! 

While her cherished darling, her only joy, 
Was wandering, wandering — oh, how far ! 
But she knew not he slept 'neath the Ullymar. 

Oh, I rede ye beware of the Carrasdoo men 

As ye come up the wold ! 
I rede ye beware of the haunted glen, 

Be ye ever so brave and bold. 
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For the Carrasdoo man hath a stony heart, 

And he acteth a terrible, horrible part ; 

And he smiteth — heavens ! so he smiled on the boy. 

When the potion is working his will to destroy. 

Beware ! oh, beware of the haunted glen ! 

Oh, I rede ye beware of the Carrasdoo men ! 

Who has not heard of the yoimg Adair ? 

Who has not heard of the Irish youth ? 
Who does not know that his face was fair ? 

Who does not know that his soul was truth ? 
Come with me to that gloomy lair ; 
Look on the pale face and clotted hair ; 
Whose is the corpse with the cloven skuU ? 
Whose ?— for it still is beautiful ; 
Ask not : — Adair may return no more 
To his Irish cot and his cabin door. 

There was not a maid in the whole northside, 

But glad would have been to be Adair's bride ; 

And sooth, it is nothing but just to tell. 

No Manninagh knew him but loved him well. 

Alas ! it is sin and shame to say 

That Adair did become the dark men's prey. 

Vain all men's thoughts and conjectures were ; 

Tliere were none to track them, or none to tell, 
But crime was afloat on each midnight air, 
Though none could discover the how or the where, 

Or seek out the dens where the dark men dwell ; 
But those dismal haunts were all secresy. 
Who so bold as would venture there to see. 
Or breathe suspicion ? The slightest word 

Sighed unto silence, or scarcely spoken, 
Had gathered around him the bandit horde ; 

For there was no trace, and there was no token. 
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Then who so bold as would venture there ? 
Who, but the beautiful, brave Adair ? 

ArmM bands had been up the glen ; 

ArmM bands had defied the danger ; 
But all was fair in the fiendish den, 

Ay, fair spake the wily dark men to the stranger ; 
But ere they were clear from the gloomy strath, 
There was blood — ay, blood — in their fated path. 

It was not a weapon, it was not a dart, 
Nor a gunshot woimd, nor a flying ball ; 

But death smote the bravest ; his manly heart 
Beat once ; *twas over : — ^they saw him fall ; 

He died without murmur or dying moem ; 

There was buried deep in his brow a stone. 

Sooth, it was fearful and strange to tell, 
So truly, fearfully worked the spell ; 
How the pebble was winged with such fatal power 
None knew, or may know till their dying hour ; 
None saw it hurled, and none saw it strike ; 
The Manninagh never had known the like ; 
The Manninagh never had known such doom, 
For all seemed marked for the Curragh tomb. 

Adair, like a lion, was strong and fierce ; 

Adair, like a lion, was proud and free ; 
His brave heart panted to seek, to pierce 

The secret dens of their savagery. 
Boldly the youth defied the crew ; 
He sought the haunts where the Tuigyn grew ; 
Dark shadows the Tuig-y-yeeigey cast, 
\Vhit« vapoiu^ from the black bog curVd fast. 
What did it matter ? or what did he heed ? 
V0\ cha nee ! he made hast^, but no good speed. 
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The Carrasdoo women were passing fair ; 

Bright was the eye of most piercing black ; 
Black as night was the floating hair ; 

Sooth, there was nothing without to lack ; 
For the tongue was smooth as oil may be, 
And the accents of all were silvery ; 
And the smile was bland, and the bearing meek. 
And rich was the glow on each clear cheek. 
Ugh cha nee ! for the stranger, whom 
Each tongue betrayed to an early doom. 
The Carrasdoo lemans did speak him mild ; 
In innocence he was all a child : 
The Carrasdoo lemans did gently speak ; 
Adair was brave, and a man, but weak : 
Adair was all too noble and good, 
To come athwart the murderer's brood. 

They seem'd to him — oh ! so free from guile, 
Bather he'd doubted lus mother's smile ; 
They showed to him so passing pure, 
Little recked he of the dark trap-door ! 
Pure and beautiful — gentle — ^good, 
So judged he of the serpent-brood. 

Ugh cha nee ! for the youth that sleeps 
Down where the bitter UUymar weeps ! 
Ugh cha nee 1 for the best of men 
Lost in the Tuigey-yeeigey glen ! 
Ugh cha nee ! that a woman's tongue 
Ever and ever hath done such wrong ! 
So did Adam, beguilM, eat ; 

So did Adam turn out a fool : 
The one of Paradise did it cheat ; — 

The other turn'd into a loathsome pool. 
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Ugh cha nee ! for the Irish youth, 

He may never return to his cabin home ! 

Never confide in a smooth tongue's truth : 
Oh, I rede ye beware it where'er ye roam ! 
False as the leman's beamy smiles 
Is earth, and earth's pestiferous wiles ; 
False — ^false 1 oh ! there is not a face 
That is not as false as the hearts we trace. 

Oh ! there is a bright but a fatal star 
That shines o'er the feathery Ullymar ; 
And when that cold star hath height and power, 
Grim death is abroad, and fate hath her hour. 
That star presides o'er the dark Tuigey glen. 
It hath brought success to the Carrasdoo men ; 
Its image upon the black pool is gleaming — 
And then there is sleep that hath no dreaming. 

I rcde ye bewcure of the Canttsdoo men, 

As ye come up the wold ! 
Beware of the Tuigey-yeeigey glen ! 
Fly away — ^fly away from the loathsome den, 

Be ye ever so brave and bold ; 
For the Ullymar bogs have a hideous slime, 
And the Ullymar bogs wear the hue of crime. 

And though the lemans may speak ye fair. 
Who hath not heard of the yoimg Adair ? 
Beware ! oh, beware of the haunted den ! 
•Beware of the Tuigey-yeeigey glen I 
Oh, I rede ye beware of the cold night-star 
That shines o'er the fatal Ullymar ! 

Note. — Keeir Iheeah — oa^yr* yn — Two colours, so caUed, woveu iuto 
cloth by the Manx. Ugh cha nte ! — Woe is me ! r77/ymar— Wormwood. 
Tnig-y^yteigiy — Twig of the ditch. Tuigfy-yttigey—lH^xf willow. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. MAUGHOLD. 

St. BIauohold the sixth Bishop of Man, was an Irish Prinoe, who had 
formerly been the chief of banditti, and having been conyerted and ' 

baptized by St Patrick, he resolved to avoid temptation by abandon- 
ing the world. He embarked in a wicker boat, which drifted before 
the north wind towards the Isle of Man, where he was cast ashore at 
the headland still known by his name. He afterwards retired to a 
cave in the mountains, where, by the austerity of his manners and 
fervent piety, he became so eminent that he was unanimously chosen 
Bishop of Man by the natives, a.d. 498. 

Tll tell you the legend as well as I can, 
Of St. Maughold, a pious old Bishop of Man. 

This man (like his father) 

Was profligate, rather — 

At least he Iiad been 

In an earlier scene, 

If his sins we could fish up, 

Before he was bishop ; 

He led his poor wife, 

It is said, a sad life. 

Would cheat her and beat her, 

And often ill-treat her ; 

Nay, threaten to kick her. 

When he was in liquor, 

Though now a saint, yet he 

Was once — of banditti 
The captain or leader, as fierce as could be. 
In that island which Moore calls the " Gem of the sea," 

And wherever he went. 
He on plunder was bent, 
But after a few years began to repent ; 
So they sent him afloat 
In a flat leather boat, 
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In very rough weather. 

His hands tied together, 

With bolts on his feet. 

And no victuals to eat ; 
So he sang (while on waves he continued to ride) 
I'm afloat, I'm afloat, on the fierce rolling tide. 

At length he was thrown 

On an island unknown ; 

Or at least very few. 

At that period knew, 

That where the boat ran. 

Was the Island of Man ; 

And St Patrick (the Saint), 

Pick'd him up ratlier fairU. 
Yet this man became — and believe it who can ! — 
A worthy respectable Bishop of Man. 

Ay, and such was his fame. 

That he got a great name. 
When St. Bridget, an Irish nun, came to visit him, 
And then lost her heart, say some folks (as a quiz at him). 

And soon took the veil, 

When she saw him so pale, 

With fasting so much of late. 

His follies to expiate, 
So thus he became — ^ay, believe it who can ! — 
A worthy respectable Bishop of Man. 

And in Mona's fair Isle, 

This saint lived for a while. 

Where there's now a famed well. 

Which contains, as they tell, 
A very fine spring, which the Manx (spite of dirt) use, . 

On account of its famous medicinal virtues. 
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But then, don't you see ? 
That ite efficacy. 
To Man's sons and daughters 
Who drank of these waters, 
Was chiefly enhanced (though they tasted like paint) 
By drinking them off in the chair of the saint — 
Not a modem stuff'd chair, 
Bnt a hard one and bare. 
Which no one now, to sit in would care. 
Where the saint, with hair shirt. 
And all covered with dirt. 
Would repent his misdeeds. 
And coimt over his beads. 
So I've given the tale, as well told as I can. 
In verae, of St Maughold, the Bishop of Man. 
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OBEY THE DANE. 

The following lines were written hy Mr. Martin F. Tapper, during a 
visit he made to the Island in the autumn of 1860. According to 
Manx tradition, King Ony, in the beginning of the tenth century, 
landed at the Lhane River in the north of the Island. 

In fifty keels and five 

Bushed over the pirate swarm — 
Hornets out of the northern hive, 

Hawks on the wings of the storm. 
Blood upon the talons and beak, 

Blood from their helms to their heels, 
Blood on hand and blood on the cheek. 

In five-and-fifty keels. 

fierce and terrible horde, 

That shout about Orry the Dane, 
Clanging the shield and clashing the sword, 

To the roar of the storm-toss'd main ! 
And hard on the shore they drive, 

Ploughing through shingle and sand, 
And high and dry those fifty-and-five 

Are hauled in line upon land. 

And lo ! for the torch straightway. 

In honoxir of Odin and Thor, — 
And the blazing night is as bright as the day. 

As a gift to the gods of war ; 
For down to the melting sand, 

And over each flaring mast. 
Those fifty-and-five they have burnt as they stand 

To the tune of the surf and the blast ! 

A ruthless desperate crowd. 

They trample the shingle at Lhane, 
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And, hungry for slaughter, they clamour aloud. 
For the Viking, for Orry the Dane ; 

And swift has he flown at the foe, 
For the clustering clans are here, 

But light is the club and weak is the bow 
To the Norseman's sword and spear. 

And woe to the patriot Manx, 

The right overthrown by the wrong ; 

For the sword hews hard at the staggering ranks. 
And the spear drives deep and strong : 

And Orry the Dane stands proud, 
. King of the blood-stained field, 

Lifted on high by the shouldering crowd, 
On the battered boss of his shield. 

Yet, though such a man of blood, 

So terrible, fierce, and fell, 
King Orry the Dane had come hither for good. 

And governed the clans right well 
Freedom, and laws, and right, 

He sowed the good seed all round ; 
And built up high, in the people's sight. 

Their famous Tynwald mound. 

And elders twenty-and-four 

He set for the House of Keys ; 
And all was order from shore to shore 

In the fairest isle of the seas. 
Though he came a destroyer, I wist. 

He remained as a ruler to save. 
And there he sleeps, in the roadside kist. 

They call King Orry's grave. 
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SAMUEL •EUTTER, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

He was probably a native of Lancashire, and was educated 
at Westminster school, and elected thence, in the year 1623, 
to Christ Church, Oxford ; nominated Archdeacon of Man in 
1640 ; appointed Prebendary of Longden, in the cathedral of 
Lichfield, being M.A., 24th November 1660 ; and confirmed 
Bishop of Sodor and Man Stii October 1661 ; he was con- 
secrated March 24, 1660-1, the last day of the Restoration 
year. He was domestic chaplain to the seventh Earl of Derby, 
and had lus entire confidence. He was present at the fibrst 
siege of Lathom House, and was the chosen friend, counsellor, 
and afterwards chaplain, of the noble-minded Countess, during 
all her troubles, and it was principally through her influence 
that he succeeded to the bishopric. He was grave and 
devout, temperate and dignified, and unfortunately was worn 
out, though not an old man, when he became a bishop, and 
died in the Isle of Mem on the 30th May 1662 (according 
to Le Eeve), while Seacome says he died in 1663. {The 
Stanley Papers, part iiL voL i pp. cxxx.-ii., note; Chetham 
Society), in which is his portrait from the original painting by 
W. Dobson, in Lord Derby^s collection at Knowsley. 

Browne Willis, in his Survey of the Cathedrals, London, 
4to, 1727, p. 369, says, "he had, An. 1660, been collated to 
the Prebend of Longden^ in the church of Lichfield, by the 
title of Bishop of Sodor, which I find became vacant by his 
death An. 1663/' 

I have by me a copy of the ratification of the commission, 
taken from the Ecclesiastical Records, appointing Richard 
Sherlock and Samuel Hinde commissioners to manage the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the archdeaconry ; this is dated " Feby. 
8, 1661," and signed "Sam. Sodoe." 

He was interred in the cliancel of St. German's Cathedral 

Q 
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in Peel Castle, with the following inscribed on a brass plate, 
said to have been written by himseK : — 

'' In hac domo quam a vermicaliB 
Accepi (con^tribuB xnelB) ape 
Besurrectionis ad vitam, 
Jaceo Sam. permissione divinS, 
EpiBcopus higus Imml®. 
Siste lector — vide, ac ride 
Palatium Episcopi ! 
Obiit XXX die mensis May 1662."* 

Thus translated : — 

** In this house which I have borrowed from the worms 

(my brethren), in the hope 

of a resurrection unto life, 

lie I Sam. by divine permission, 

Bishop of this Island. 

Stop, reader — ^behold, and smile 

at the Palace of a Bishop ! 

who died the 30th day of May 1662. 

This brass was for many years missing, and supposed to have 
been stolen, but in 1844 it was discovered in the weU near 
the sallyport of the castle, and is now preserved at Bishop's 
Court There appears to have been another brass on the 
same stone, of an oval form, probably an armorial bearing ; 
this brass is still missing. Bound the edges of the stone 
which covers his remains is the following in raised letters : — 

SAMVEL RVTTER 

LORD BISHOP 

OF SODOR AND MAN 

i66i 

This stone is four feet long by three feet broad, and bears on 
its face the impress where the brasses above mentioned were 
inserted. 

Bishop Butter wrote numerous pieces of poetry for the 
Earl of Derbjr's amusement, but not many of them have been 
published. One collection is entitled, "A Choice Collection of 

* This date is most probabl}*' an error of the engraver for 1663. 
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**S/te6 as Haynrys da JfannCne** 

Ascribed to Bishop Rutttr,and thought 
to^ havi hssn written hy him in or 
about ths year 1643. 

So^mayd, as iu^mayi, goiU'^mayi arrans. 
As Ihtg ^da'n ssihll goll bun^ry'^skynt 

Tn [;e«al';^ y fsddan^kiaull rmctr t'atiij 
Oyn gsXll da slots, ny sshlsi;,ny'guin. 

< 

Chorus. 

Ihig jLa^n ssihll ghyniaa nygsayrt, 
Ihig dt'n ssihll ghyndaa nygsayrt, 
Kagh nhions da fsa,ny aash srbes, 
Choud as ta shss dooin sr ny rsayll 
Pudashoon hsg ny Manninss. 

6a dy vsl yn shss ain mODarit dooin, 

Cha Ihias dooin vs ayns dooyt srbss, 
Sss-^mayd dagh ^hssr nygsayrt'^y^mooin 
Ayns oaggsy strssu dy chosnsy shss. 

Chorus. 

Myr shoh vrtft nroidyn ta shin ssyr, 
Eddryn -as asr nyn gions as orss, 
Gyn laadit Issh y vsr^hys vooar, 

Agh whsssh shsn fhiokyr ta nyn shss. 

Chorus . 
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Songs, composed by Archdeacon Ryter (afterwards Bishop of 
Sodor and Mann), for the amusement and diversion of the 
Eight Hon. James, Earl of Derby, daring his retreat into his 
Island of Man, in the time of the Oliverian usurpation." 
One song is entitled '' XJbonia's Praise," (this is printed at 
page 75 of this volume) ; another, " The Little Quiet Nation, 
being a prologue to the play acted in Castle Eushen before 
the Eight Hon. James, Earl of Derby, to divert his pensive 
spirit and deep concern for the calamity of his country, 
occasioned by the grand rebellion began Anno 1641." 
Another, styled, " Threnodia, or Elegiac Song on the direful 
effects of the grand rebellion, with a prophetic view of the 
downfall and catastrophe thereof, composed by the reverend 
author on Scarlet Eocks, near Castletown." In the Stanley 
Papers, part iiL voL ii of the Chetham Series 1867, p. 
ccclxxxvi, will be found a piece taken from the 4to MS. voL 
at Knowsley, entitled "To the Glorious Memory of the 
Blessed Martyr, James, Earle of Derby," signed S. R 

The following, although not relating to the Isle of Man, is 
given as a specimen of the Bishop's muse, having never 
before been published. The original is among the Townley 
papers, and was obligingly furnished me by Dr. Goss, Eoman 
Catholic Bishop of LiverpooL 

Attorney Bated. By S. Eutter. 

Janus his gates were shut, and ye loud hall 

At Westminster now made no noyse at all ; 

Our huming Beese, so used to suck and sting, 

Honey and wax fees and subpoenas bring 

Home to theire countiy hives, and there they sit, 

And laugh to think how little gold or witt 

They left behind them. 'Mongst and his laden crew 

Came riding an uncircumcised Jew 
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Of au inferior trybe, hight an Attumey ; 

He and his wiser cloke-bag tooke their journey 

On 16 handM height of bone, I wis 

He trotted downe in forma pauperis. 

This jaw-fallen wrech was once a prancing beast. 

Until he went to suit about a jest 

Put on him by that gibeing rogue ye ass. 

Only for saying it might come to pass 

Yt he, though now ye judge's foot-cloath nagg, 

Might ere he ifd cany a buckram bagg. 

For which ye ass was judged by ye laws 

To wear his ears as long as was his cause. 

This steed, thus piteously tir^d with jogging 

From court to court, at last came pettifogging 

With his most sinful load on ye highway. 

And having learnt ye trick above, could stay 

And stop at every foot, find holes i' th' plaine. 

And stumble and demur, and on againe. 

Our man of law is got to Stone, and there 

He gave his horse a sealed can of beare. 

At which th' enraged, came forward so 

As he had meant no less than overthrow 

To ye towne-charter, till au officer 

A mastive saw my gracies' soUicitor 

At ye buU-ring, and with a throat as wide 

As th* other's conscience, set on him, who cry'd 

Ye statute, where's his muzzle— do ye call 

This right for any out of terme to bawle ? 

Ye simple dogg knew no such quiries in law, 

But took this meager spare-ribbs for some raw- 

Boned cammett with a clokebag gibb on's back. 

Flew out and tore it open ; straight a crack 

Of parchment rattles, and a greasy scent 

Of sheep, but now no longer innocent, 
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Inflamed hot Cerberus, for there he saw 

Ye black wolfe ink, with his foule ravenous paw, 

Court-hand in cloathing of simplicity, 

And hating such a smooth-faced subtilty. 

Sans barkings or murmuring praeambles, 

Eestored ye skin to th* flesh that hung i' th' shambles. 

Our scrap of Clifford's Inn still ciyd ye peace. 

And charged ye butcher he should see that lease 

In ye dogg's mouth forth coming ; No, cr/d he, 

It's out if t were betwixt ye deviU and thee. 

With that he drew his sword, which had been tjr'd 

To ye behaviour and his quiet side, 

For deaveing of a sergant scull to death, 

Committed since close prisoner to his sheath. 

Wittness, good people, said my Noverint, 

How I am forc'd to try my cause by dint ; 

Then spurred he on his weary demilance. 

Charging ye butcher with flat maintenance 

If he but made assistance, aid, or help. 

Or ofier'd but to rescew his said whelp. 

The timerous butcher trembled, and his grease 

Meltingly dropt into feunt thoughts of peace ; 

He was not now t'encounter with an ox, 

But with a dreadfiill minatour black box. 

The mastive taken up, our grave habendum 

Saw himself free from tusk and jaw tenendum, 

He voVd he would at that same brave adventure 

Make ye rude dogg all over an indenture 

Unless, 
The butcher would a judgement first confess, 
In his dogg's name, to which when he agreed. 
An execution was forthwith decreed 
Against molossus, not to hang but stay 
In's kenneU peacably each market day. 
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The butcher gave security yt he 

Prsedictus Attumatus should pass free 

Without lett, hindrance, or molestation, 

By dogg or doggs for ever thorough Stone. 

As you like this, you foule-mouth'd mastives, bawle. 

For by these presents be it known to aU 

That he shall dare t'appear, in his just ire. 

Against ye proudest curre in Staffordshire. 



On Bishop Hildesley. 

If to paint foUy till her friends despise, 

And virtue till her foes would fain be wise ; 

If angel-sweetness — if a God-like mind, 

That melts with Jesus over all mankind ; — 

If this can form a bishop — and it can, 

Though lawn was wanting — Hildesley's the man. 

When Bishop Hildesley was at Scarborough in 1764, the 
above verses were stuck up in the Spa room, and were taken 
down by him, and after his death found among his papers, 
with these words written underneath by the bishop, "From 
vain glory in human applause, Deus me liberat et conservat." 

Bishop Hildesley succeeded Bishop Wilson in the See of 
Man in 1755, and was instrumental in the translation of the 
Scriptures into the Manx language, and originated Sunday 
schools in the Island. He died 7th December 1772. 
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On Bishop Eden (afterwards Lord Auckland). 

At first Eden was given to man, 
A garden to work and to feed in ; 

But now we've an opposite plan, 
For Man is given to EdeiL 

The circumstance of the Honourable and Beverend Bobert 
J. Eden, Vicar of Stockton-on-Tees, having been promoted to 
the Bishopric of Sodor and Man, has given origin to the 
above impromptu, by a contributor to the EdirAurgh EveniTig 
Post, 1847. He is now Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Why Deemsters wear no Wigs. 

HteYWOOD rightly yields to fate. 

And wears no wig upon his pate ; 

For Where's the wig's capacious size 

Could hide such huge ears from men's eyes ? 



On a certain Deemster. 

MiNOS, though doomed to judge in hell so torrid, 
Could keep his temper cool, and balance even. 
But Mona's Midas gets in rage so horrid. 

He C e frights,^ and paralyses S n ; 

Upsets his scales, and, in his rabid fury. 
Pelts with the weights the audience, bar, and jury ; 
Smashes his specs, and dints the desk with blows, 
Until the snappish choler quivers in his nose. 
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AN INVITATION TO MONA. 

Well, here we are ! and not too soon. 
Though stiU we're in the month of June ; 
The weather splendid — ^bathing brisk — 
Boating and sailing without risk 
And, just to state our usual fare, 
We've fruit and vegetables rare ; 
We've mountain-mutton, well-fed lamb ; 
We've milk-white veal, and rosy ham ; 
We've beef, whatever cut you wish ; 
And, need I add, we've lots of fisL 
We've herrings kippered, herrings broiled ; 
We've herrings salted, herrings boiled ; 
We've herrings fried, and herrings potted- 
Herrings to every meal allotted ; 
We've herrings red, and herrings white, 
Stm herrings moming. noon, and night ; 
We've herrings large, and herrings small ; 
So come, dear friends, and taste them alL 
Nor stated all : pray, do not think 
That we're worse off in point of drink : 
We've purest water, splendid tea ; 
Cheap spirits, wines, beer, and coflFee. 
So come, partake, without alloy. 
Of fare, of cheer, and share the joy. 
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SALE OF THE ISLE. 

All the babes unborn will me the day 
That the Isle of Man was sold away ; 
For there's ne'er an old wife that loves a dram, 
But what will lament for the Isle of Man." 

The n^iptiations for the sale of the Island in 1764 
created great uneasiness amongst various classes, particularly 
that portion who had a dread that their favourite drams 
would come under the English excise-duties, and the trade, 
that is smuggling, would be ruined. This gave rise at the 
time to various political songs, of which the above is a frag- 
ment^ being the only portion I have been able to meet with. 
For the numerous publications connected with these transac- 
tions, see the Manx Society's eighth volume, Bibliotheca Mo- 
Tiensis, 186L 

The celebrated Yawkins, a Dutchman, commanding a 
smuggling lugger called the "Black Prince," the "Dirk 
Hatteraick " of Sir Walter Scott's Ouy Manneri'ng, was cele- 
brated in this Manx trade, and is thus spoken of — 

" Oft at the Ross with Yawkins and with Dowall, 
And Manxmen gabbling from the manor-hole, 
What noggins have I drunk of smuggled rum, 
Just from the little ' Isle of Three Legs ' come \ 
Such j(mgh cheers me." 



-><S. 
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ARMS OF THE ISLAND. 

Political aigument founded on the anns of the Island — 

The Three Leg% of Man, 

During the latter part of the last century the affairs of the 
Isle of Man occupied a considerable share of the attention of 
the British ParUament. John, fourth Duke of AthoU, conceived 
that the Act of Parliament (of 1765), by which the Sovereignty 
of the Island had been transferred to the crown, had deprived 
him of certain rights which he, as lord of the manor, ought , 
to possess. He thereupon sought to obtain by imperial legis- 
lation, not only a recognition of those rights, but also an 
acknowledgment of other and extensive powers, which he 
argued he was entitled to. He also sought to overthrow, or 
at all events to curtail, the powers of the House of Keys, 
between which body and himself a serious misunderstanding 
had arisen. 

The Keys, as the representatives of the Manx people, 
viewed the proceedings of the Duke with alarm and jealousy, 
as being calculated to endanger and infringe upon the rights 
and liberties of the people, and to place in the hands of his 
Grace a most oppressive and unconstitutional power, and they 
accordingly offered the most determined opposition to the 
measures adopted by the Duke in England. 

It would, however, be out of place herty to refer in detail 
to the political battle that was fought between the Duke and 
the Keys, and to the various exciting incidents connected 
with the struggle. Suffice it to say, that, amongst other steps 
taken by the Keys, they petitioned His Majesty George IIL, 
setting forth at length the danger to which the Island would 
be subjected i£ the claims of the Duke would be recognised, 
and praying that the ancient and established constitution of 
the Island should be preserved. 
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This petition contained the following curious and pointed 
argument, founded upon the arms of the Island, the har- 
monious blending of the Three Legs of Maa It is taken 
from the original draft, which having no date, I am unable to 
give it here, but it would be between 1781 (when the Duke first 
appUed to the British Parliament) and 1791, when the Boyal 
Commissioners were appointed : — 

"All the rights and property in the Isle of Man belong to 
the Crcwn, the People, and the Lord of the manor. 

"As such, the Crown, cannot get more than it has, unless 
they come from the people or the lord, or from both. 

"The People cannot increase theirs, without gettLog from 
the king or the lord, or from both. 

"Nor can the Lord acquire an addition of property or 
rights here, unless they are derived from the king or the 
people, or from both, 

" Therefore, whether it be the king, the people, or the lord, 
that bring in a bill on the point of their insular rights, the 
other two opposite bodies should immediately strenuously 
defend. 

" Their three rights are united like the cental of the Three 
Legs of Mann; an extension of any one of the three legs 
injures the length of the other two, and destroys the good 
appearance of the whola" 
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ARMS OF MAN. 

Quaint suggested tranfilation of Motto for a *' Cockney.'* 

In Pegge's Anecdotes of the English Langiuige, edited by 
the Bev. Heniy Christmaa, MJL (published in 1844) ; the 
editor gives in an appendix a number of " Cockney Colloquial- 
isms/' with explanations and notes. At page 297 he says, 
" We have the proverb, for such we must call it, ' As right as a 
trivet! — ^A trivet, as all Cockneys know, is an iron &ame to 
support saucepans over a kitchen-fire ; and anciently it was 
so constructed as to be sure to fall right, whichever way it 
was thrown. It was of course triangular ; and hence, if a 
Cockney understood Latin, and the noted motto of the Isle of 
Man were submitted to his notice, he, observing the allusion 
to the three legs, would naturally translate 'QuoGtJNQUS 
Jeceris Stabit' into his own vernacular, *I{s as right as a 
trivet: " 

The iron article referred to by the Rev. H. Christmas, 
though formerly commonly used in the Isle of Man, was not 
there called a trivet, but a Orow. 

In the English wnd Manx Dictionary (voL xiii. of the 
Manx Society), the word ''Trivet*' is thus rendered in 
Manx : — 

1. " Red-erbee, three-chassagh." 

2. " Brattagh, EUan Vannin." The translation of which 
is — 

1. Anything with (or having) three legs (or feet). 

2. The flag (or ensign) of the Isle of Man. 
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THE BLESSINGS OF SNUFF. 

John Fribsell Crellin, Esq., Deemster in the lale of Man, who died 
2lBt June 1816, was a connoisseur in snuff, and quite at a loss if by 
accident he happened to be unprovided with lus favourite. Once, 
when on the bench at Castletown, he had forgotten his box, on per-, 
ceiving which, he despatched a message for it, and before its arrival 
wrote the following lines : — 

You boast of the pleasures that friendship bestows, 

And tell me it drives away care, 
That it softens our sorrows, assuages our woes, 

And blunts e'en the stings of despair. 

I too have a Mend, that can always impart 

Enjoyments and comforts enough. 
For, obtained, is the fondest desire of my heart. 

When blest with abundance of snuff. 

If heaven, in its wisdom, sends sources of grief, 

I'm thankful the stock is no more ; 
I first take a pinch, and my heart finds relief, 

Then I sneeze, and my troubles are o'er. 

'Tis thus I with fortitude brave every storm. 
When the winds of affliction blow rough ; 

Let the fugitive evil assume any form. 
So it be not a famine of snuff. 

In search after happiness men are perplexed. 

But few can the goddess obtain ; 
Some place her in this world, and some in the next, 

But the wisest conjectures are vain. 

They may tell you the nymph loves the glitter of gold. 

And dwells with the miser — such stuff I 
No ; my pocket has always been found her stronghold. 

And her palace, a box of good snuff. 
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The lawyer so grave, ere he opens his plea, 

In obscurity finds it is hid ; 
But the bright gloss of knowledge iUumines his face, 

Ab he gives the three taps on the lid. I 

E'en the judge on the bench hears the sound with deUght, 

Be his countenance ever so gruflf ; ! 

He bids the stem sentence of judgment take flight. 
And mercy inhales with the snuff. 

Why then should poor mortals ever despair. 

Or suffer from any rebuff, 
When to fi-ee themselves quickly from all sorts of care. 

The infallible remedy's snuff? 



Inscription in the Old House of Keys. 

The following distich inscribed below the Manx arms in 
the old Parliament House, Castletown, is from a manuscript 
dated 1775 :— 

" Three legs armed ; 

Armed in self-defence : 
Centrally united ; 

Security from thence." 

This inscription was not renewed when the present House of 
Keys was erected. 
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Epigram on the Arms of Man. 

Beader, thou'st seen a falling cat 
light always on his feet so pat ; 
A shuttlecock will still descend, 
Meeting the ground with nether end. 
A persevering Manxman's thus 
A shuttlecock, or pan/vre puss : 
However through the world he's tost, 
However disappointed, crost, 
Eeverses, losses, fortune's frown, 
No chance or change can keep him down ; 
Upset him any way you will. 
Upon his Legs you find him still ; 
For ever active, brisk, and spunky, 
Stabit : Jeceris : Quo : Cunque. 



A Satire on the Island — a.d. 1682. 

When Sathane tryed his arts in value. 
Ye worship of the Lorde toe gaine, 
Ye yird, he said, and all be thine. 
Except ane space, that maun be mine : — 
Though bare it is, and scarce a span, 
By mortals called ye Ysle of Mann, 
This is a place I cannot spare, 
For all my choicest friends are there. 

The natives of the Island have a tradition that Mona is 
the original Paradise ! If so, the arch-enemy, from the above, 
appears to stick to it to the last. Many places in Man have 
scriptural names ; Mount Sinai is the name of a hill near 
St. John's. 



UONA MISCELLAKY. 



MoNA, Farewell! 



By an odd-tempered gentleman, who was forced to live there some 
time againal bis will in 1733. 

With thy three moafltnras emblematic 1^, 
With all thy brandy, and with all thy kegs, 
Mona I where none but fools and madmen come, 
To drench their care in brandy and in rum ; 
Mona t where strangers are most strangely treated. 
And all combine to cheat, or to be cheat«d ; 
Mona I thou gronpe of fools and desperadoes, 
Of spendthrifts, fops, and sots, and renegadoes ; 
Mona ! where those who cheat the world beside, 
Secure display their splendour and their pride ; 
Mona ! whose trade is most aocorst and evil ; 
Mona ! inhospitable and uncivil ; 
Mona i thou territory of the devil ; — 
Blessed be this day that thou and I do sever. 
Mona, farewell ! for ever and for ever. 

Amotheh "Farewell." 

Samuel Eyley in his ItineraiU or Memoirs of an Actor, 

London, 1808, resided for some time in 1795 in the town 

of Peel, and in his remarks on the country, its inhabitants 

and their customs, mentions, "A certain Doctor having 

occasion to leave the Island mddaUy — on making his 

appearance on deck when the boat arrived at Whitehaven, 

exclaimed, "D — n the Isle of Man, the Legs of Mao, the 

'^alf of Man, and all the men upon it! If ever again I 

mture my carcase amongst such herring hounds, may I be 

ceiated, fumigated, feathered, bled, and lubricated with salt 

ater! God help thee. Doctor Hammer, vulgarly called 

iicob." 



LEGENDS AND H18CELLAM1E6. 



A Calf of Man Gkacb. 



A persoD having occaBion to reside for a length of time 
on the small Islet called the Calf of Man (containing about 
600 acres, the rent of which is said to have been paid from 
the sale of rabbits killed thereon), and being constantly 
regaled with what were at that time very abundant on the 
Isle, exclaimed : — 

" For rabbits hot, and rabbits cold. 
For rabbits young, and rabbits old, 
For rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
I thank the Lord, I've had enough." 
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The TENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the COUNCIL 
of the MANX SOCIETY, for the Year ending 1st 
May 1868. _^ 

The Council of the Manx Society have much pleasure in laying the 
Tenth Annual Report before the Members, and alfio in stating that 
the works mentioned in course of preparation for the past year have 
been distributed as promised. These consist of YoL I. Pai^s Ah- 
stract, and the Manx IHctUmary in two voIb. bound in one, forming 
the twelfth and thirteenth issues of the Society's publicationa The 
Council refer with satisfaction to these works, as fully bearing out the 
estimate formed of them, and the great labour bestowed by the Editors 
in their passage through the press. 

The next volume that will be issued is entitled Memorials of OocTs 
Acre, being monumental inscriptions in the Isle of Man, taken in the 
summer of 1797 by John Feltham and Edward Wright ; edited, with 
an introductory notice, by William Harrison, Esq. of Rockmount. It 
was the intention of the Society that this work should appear in the 
early part of the last year, in order to make up in some measure for 
the delay experienced in the issue of volumes due to the Members. 
Interruptions, however, arising from various causes, which it is un- 
necessary to specify, coupled with the desire of the Editor to obtain 
the principal inscriptions in Kirk Braddan churchyard, have hitherto 
retarded its progress through the press. Through the kindness of Dr. 
OHver and another gentleman, who undertook to copy these memorials 
of the dead, the Editor has been enabled to give them in the forth- 
coming volume, thereby rendering it more complete than the original 
work. It wiU also be illustrated with views of the seventeen parish 
churches of the island as they existed in Bishop Wilson's time. 

It is with much satisfaction the Council announce the near com- 
pletion of the first vol. of Manx AtUiquities, illustrated by numerous 
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woodcuts, edited by the Revs. J. L. Barnwell, J. Q. Cumming, and Dr. 
Oliver, who had kindly consented to edit the same. The concluding 
volume is also progressing rapidly, and will be issued shortly after the 
appearance of the first. 

The second volume of Fctrr^s Abstract, edited by the Attorney- 
Qeneral, is also progressing satisfactorily, and in due course will be 
issued to the Members. The Council desire to direct attention to this 
work, as forming one of the most valuable of the Society's publications. 
They also desire to state that considerable progress has been made 
towards the completion of the extracts, in course of preparation, from 
the Journals of the House of Keys ; and the Editor, Mr. Jeffcott, the 
High Bailiff of Castletown, expects to ' be able to place them in the 
hands of the printer during the present year. 

The Council desire to call the attention of those Members in arrear 
with their subscriptions to the second rule of the Society — ^that Mem- 
bers not in arrear of their subscriptions only are entitled to the works 
issued by the Society. The Annual Report of the Treasurer, which is 
appended hereto, will show the highly satisfactory state of the Society 
in a financial point of view. 

Read and adopted at the Annual Qeneral Meeting, held in St 
James's Hall, adjourned from the 5th instant to this day, the 26th of 
May 1868. 

HENRY B. LOCH, 
PreiideTU. 



